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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


No. 750. AUGUST, 1945. 


No more momentous meeting of statesmen has ever assembled 
than the conference which began at Potsdam on July 17. 
The place of meeting was well chosen; and 
this gathering of Germany’s conquerors for 
their first post-war discussions in a town which rose to full 
magnificence under Frederick the Great should help in years 
to come to remind Germans of the consequences to which 
Prussian militarism and German arrogance lead. The three 
principals were accompanied by their foreign secretaries— 
Mr. Churchill by Mr. Eden (and Mr. Attlee), Generalissimo 
Stalin by M. Molotov, and President Truman by Mr. James 
Byrnes. The huge staffs of high officials and experts in 
attendance testify to the range and complexity of questions 
discussed. At the first formal session President Truman (the 
only Chief of State present) was invited to preside at the 
meetings of the conference. At the outset the three principals 
decided that their deliberations should be conducted in secret 
and that no statement about matters discussed or decisions 
taken should be issued till the conference was over. Neverthe- 
less it required no clairvoyance to discern in a shattered 
Europe some of the subjects which under one form or another 
must have appeared on any conceivable agenda. There is the 
position of France in Europe and the world (for Britain and 
the British Commonwealth and Empire a subject of especial 
importance), on which France should have been able to express 
her own views at Potsdam as a participant. There is the whole 
vast question of Germany. There is the future and status of 
Italy, which Professor Parri, the recently chosen Italian 
Premier, has sought to safeguard and improve by declaring 
war unconditionally on Japan. There is an entire complex 
of questions about the countries lying between Germany and 
Russia: Poland, her frontiers, elections, and future govern- 
ment ; Czechoslovakia, her frontiers and the transference of 
her Sudeten German and Hungarian minorities ; Austria and 
her frontiers, and the economic and political difficulties which 
an independent small Austria involves. Yugoslavia, and 
Marshal Tito’s claim to Trieste and Carinthia ; Bulgaria, and 
Bulgaro-Greek relations, once more disturbed as so often in 
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the past. Whether Hungary and Rumania will come up for 
discussion is uncertain. Outside Europe are the difficult ques- 
tions of Tangier; the Levant; Turkey and the Straits; 
Persia ; and Russian help—and perhaps participation—in the 
war against Japan. These subjects would be vast and diffi- 
cult enough in themselves ; but they are further complicated 
and sharpened by the urgent pressure of practically every 
country in Europe for food and fuel to tide over the coming 
winter ; for transport capable of coping with elementary 
economic needs ; and for other basic necessities of orderly and 
decent living. In the background, moreover, hang the vast 
issues of the future. In what spirit are the three great Powers 
meeting ? What common aims and purposes have they now 
that the menace of German conquest which united them in 
an hour of mortal peril has been dissipated for perhaps a 
generation ? Or are there in fact no common purposes, and 
must the world look forward to fresh rivalries whose ultimate 
dangers cannot now be measured ? The primary need between 
the three great Powers is unity, in the sense of genuine mutual 
consideration ; and the Potsdam conference will be finally 
judged not only by the solutions it brings to Europe’s out- 
standing and pressing problems, but also and even more by 
the extent to which at Potsdam a spirit of true co-operation is 
established and prevails. 


NowHERreE has the lack of a joint and agreed Allied policy 
been plainer than in the case of Germany. Before the Big 

wef Three Conference the frontiers of the respec- 
mr tive zones of occupation, if agreed, had not 
tiemenened been officially announced ; and it is not certain 
that they were in fact finally agreed. The first indication of 
the limits of the Russian zone came, not (as would have been 
fitting) from the Control Council in Berlin, but in the shape 
of a map published in the Soviet press on June 6, together 
with an accompanying explanatory text. According to these 
sources, the Russian zone comprises (apart from Berlin) the 
whole of the German States of Mecklenburg, Anhalt, Thuringia 
and Saxony, as well as the Prussian province of Saxony, 
together with all German territories farther east—which com- 
prise Pomerania, Brandenburg, Silesia, and East Prussia. The 
British zone includes Schleswig-Holstein, Oldenburg, Hanover, 
Westphalia and the Rhine Province. The American zone 
covers the greater part of South Germany, and includes all 
Bavaria, northern Wurtemberg and northern Baden, Hesse 
and Kur Hesse. The French zone is understood to include 
southern Baden and southern Wurtemberg, reaching Austrian 
territory at the frontier of the province of Vorarlberg (which 
is also occupied by French troops). The area of Greater Berlin 
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is a separate entity which is to be divided into four separate 
zones, each occupied by one of the Occupying Powers. 

The first point which immediately appears from this 
division of Germany is that the Russians are in control of 
much the biggest single slice of the country, whether area or 
population is considered. Out of the 182,000 square miles of 
territory under German sovereignity in 1937, the Russian 
zone, on this basis, will account for 47 per cent.; out of a 
total population of the Reich of 66 millions in 1933 (which 
increased to 68-3 millions in 1939), the Russian zone will 
comprise 35°6 per cent. The remaining 53 per cent. of the 
area of Germany is to be divided between the three Western 
Powers, each of whom will obviously have a zone smaller than 
the Russian zone ; of Germany’s 1933 population 6-4 per cent. 
were in 1933 in the Berlin area and 58 per cent. in the zones 
occupied by the Western Powers. The Russian zone, with 
35°60 per cent. of the population in 47-2 per cent. of the area, 
is thus much less densely populated than the Western zone— 
in the main, of course, because it contains the great agricul- 
tural regions of East Prussia, Pomerania, Mecklenburg and 
Brandenburg. 


THE economic structure and inter-relations of the several 
zones are, of course, far more complicated. To begin with 
mining and industry, four-fifths of Germany’s 
hard coal is produced in the West, against 
only one-fifth in the East ; nearly three-fifths 
of the output of brown coal (or lignite) comes from the 
Russian zone against two-fifths in the Western zone. Indus- 
tries in which the Western zone predominate include the iron 
and steel industry, with 92 per cent. of total German capacity 
in the West ; the margarine and oil cake industries, with 84 per 
cent. ; the steel construction and shipbuilding industries, with 
78 per cent. ; the wire, tool, and steel ware industries, with 77 
per cent. ; the tyre and other rubber goods industries, with 
75 per cent.; the iron, steel, and metal foundry trades, with 
73 per cent.; the leather and leather goods industries, 
with 72 per cent. ; coal and ore mining, with 70 per cent. ; 
the tractor, motor vehicles, and bicycle industries, with 66 per 
cent. ; and the chemical industries, with 66 per cent. On the 
other hand, the electrical manufacturing industry (with 48 per 
cent. of its pre-war capacity in Berlin and 14 per cent. else- 
where in the Russian zone), the optical and instrument 
industries (18 per cent. in Berlin and 32 per cent. elsewhere 
in the Russian zone), and the clothing trades (35 per cent. in 
Berlin and 26 per cent. elsewhere in the Russian zone) are 
among the industries in which the Russian-occupied area 
predominates. In addition, Berlin is of immense importance 
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as a distributive and transport centre for German industry as 
a whole. 

As regards agricultural production and consumption, in 
staple foodstuffs and potatoes (except in the case of wheat, 
where average imports from foreign countries averaged about 
500,000 to 800,000 tons annually) Germany was self-supporting 
in pre-war years, the picture in 1936, after allowing for normal 
wastage, seed, and industrial use, has been estimated as 
follows (the figures are in thousands of tons) :— 


RUSSIAN ZONE 


Excess of 
Production over 
Consumption. 


Production. Consumption. 


Rye 4,328 3,251 1,077 
Wheat 2,300 1,945 355 
Barley 1,864 1,476 388 
Oats 2,889 2,416 473 
Potatoes. 27,598 21,537 6,061 
WESTERN ZONE 
Excess of 
Production. Consumption. Consumption over 

Production. 
Rye 3,059 4,134 1,075 
Wheat 2,223 2,578 355 
Barley 1,535 1,923 388 
Oats 2,729 3,202 473 
Potatoes. 18,726 24,757 6,031 


Since these figures are based in part upon a statistical com- 
putation which used assumptions to some extent arbitrary at 
the time they were made, the actual position must obviously 
have been different in detail even in 1936, the year to which 
the figures relate.. There are clearly much greater differences 
now, in view of the many changes which have taken place 
since then. But after all allowances have been made, the 
essential fact remains—and is plainly shown by this table— 
that the Russians control food-producing areas of Germany 
on which the parts of the country occupied by the Western 
Powers depend. 


ver 
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Sucu facts lie in the background—and not far in the back- 
ground—even of some immediate problems confronting the 
.. Allies in Germany. At the beginning of July 
eee British, American, and French troops moved 
into Berlin, which Russian troops already 
occupied and a Russian-appointed German municipal govern- 
ment administered. The joint occupation was a fitting symbol 
of the utter defeat in the field of the greatest military Power 
Europe has ever seen. But no sooner were the troops of all 
three Powers in the city (the French at first sent only a token 
force) than difficulties began to arise. The most urgent was 
the question of who should supply food and fuel for the popu- 
lation in the British and American zones. Out of about 
2,750,000 people now in Berlin, the British zone contains 
some 900,000, the American zone about 750,000, and the 
Russian zone the remaining 1,100,000. Normally Berlin has 
been fed by the surrounding countryside within a radius of 
roughly 50 miles, all of which is now in Russian hands. The 
original Russian proposal was that the British and American 
authorities should feed the people of their areas of Berlin with 
supplies brought up from elsewhere in the British and Ameri- 
can zones; and with minor modifications the terms agreed 
gave the Russians what they asked in the first place. How 
this will work out in the face of the transport problems and 
shortages in the British and American zones has yet to be 
seen. 

A second urgent question has been fraternisation. Though 
at first sight mainly of concern to the occupying troops, this 
is a matter ultimately of far-reaching significance. The Times 
special correspondent in Berlin has discussed this unpleasant 
subject with a welcome absence of the hypocrisy which often 
envelops it. “If the ban on fraternisation were lifted,” he 
writes, 


“there might be some slight progress in German re-education. 
There might also be some improvement in co-operation. . . . But 
it may frankly be admitted that for 99 per cent. of the Army 
fraternisation means liberty to consort with young German women.” 


This is obviously a question of great practical importance to 
the occupying troops, and also to their families at home. 
Unfortunately the answer involves much larger issues than 
the lives and well-being of the men immediately concerned. 
What is really at stake here is the whole relationship between 
Germans and the troops of Germany’s conquerors; and 
under what The Times correspondent calls “ biological 
pressure ’’ there is not much doubt as to the terms on which 
this relationship is being established. The Russians faced 
this problem frankly a little earlier ; and published photo- 
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graphs of at least one night-club in Russian-controlled Berlin 
testifying to the manner in which they have dealt with it. 


BEHIND the relatively small questions of the feeding of Berlin 
and fraternisation lie the major problems of German economic 
: and political recovery. Economic first steps 
sa one have been taken by the Russians in setting as 
many Germans as possible to work on the land, 
Those directed to agriculture in the Russian zone include 
many Germans who have been “ displaced ’’’—to use the 
current euphemism—from areas farther east (they are not 
all German areas), who have been forbidden to enter Berlin, 
and who have been directed on to the land inside the Russian 
zone where their services at this season are obviously valuable. 
In the West, a similar process has been going on through the 
so-called “‘ barleycorn’’ scheme, under which land-workers 
and men of kindred trades are being sifted out from the 
Wehrmacht as rapidly as possible for work, especially on the 
harvest. Once the crops are gathered in, the next most urgent 
tasks will be transport and power. Throughout Germany 
there are great transport difficulties owing to the high propor- 
tion of rolling stock which Allied air attacks destroyed. In 
the British zone additional problems have arisen through 
destruction by the retreating German armies of about a score 
of key bridges, the lack of which is said to hamper railway 
traffic more than all the damage done by bombing. The 
power situation is much better, at least in the British zone, 
where an improved electric grid promises well provided that 
fuel can be provided. The winning of coal, however, raises 
the question of food—an illustration of how inevitably and 
inextricably interlocked are the economic relationships of any 
great modern and industrialised community. German miners 
at the beginning of July were getting 2,800 calories daily if 
working underground and 2,250 if on the surface. These 
rations, about double the average German target ration of 
1,150 calories, were however quite insufficient for men doing 
heavy work ; and since coal is wanted both for the liberated 
countries and also for Allied use inside Germany, it became 
necessary early in July to increase the miners’ rations to a 
level that would provide about 3,400 calories per man per day. 
This step was taken even though it meant drawing on stocks 
of imported wheat contrary to the principle laid down by the 
Allies that Germany must feed herself. 


ABOUT economic matters in the Russian zone the Soviet 
authorities, following their usual practice, have been very 
nearly as silent as the grave. About political 
developments, however, they have been deli- 
berately much more communicative—a fact 
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which deserves and has no doubt received a good deal of very 
careful consideration in Downing Street and Washington. 
The political situations within the two zones can therefore 
to some extent be compared. In the West both British and 
Americans have gone some distance in official relations. 
They have established German municipal and provincial 
councils, and are in process of establishing State councils. 
They have been appointing German courts of justice. They 
have made some progress towards re-establishing schooling for 
German children—though the most important steps will not 
be taken till the autumn, when the normal school year begins. 
Though the Germans selected for the necessary work at 
administrative and executive levels have not always been 
well chosen, many of the new men come with a politically 
respectable past, and some of them have suffered with credit- 
able staunchness for their principles and beliefs. On the whole, 
however, both British and Americans have maintained a policy 
of very strict political non-fraternisation ; and practically all 
German activities have been forbidden except those that were 
expressly allowed. 

The Russians have (apparently) granted the Germans in 
their zone a much greater political freedom. The Soviet 
authorities are doing all that they can to re-establish trade 
unions. Anti-Nazi political parties are functioning again. In 
Berlin both the German Social Democratic Party and the 
German Communist Party were at work soon after the 
Russians moved in; and on July 14 the formation of a 
Liberal-Democratic Party was announced. A new press is 
also appearing. One of the four Berlin newspapers is the 
Deutsche Volkszeitung, which is described as the organ of the 
central organisation of the Communist Party in Germany. 
Besides newspapers, the wireless in the Russian-controlled 
zone is offering much fuller and more entertaining programmes 
than in the British and American zones ; and, in addition, the 
Russians are reviving four famous Berlin orchestras. But 
there are also shadows in the Russian-occupied area. In 
Berlin the Soviet-controlled police at the beginning of July 
were arresting Berliners in large numbers avowedly for political 
reasons. Many of the arrests were being made in the British 
and American portions of the city even after the arrival of 
British and American troops. And an earlier announcement 
warned all those living east of the Elbe that the Soviet 
authorities would retaliate for the death of any Russian 
soldier at German hands by executing 50 Germans. 


ALL these developments raise vast and most important issues 
to which at present no answer can be clearly seen. Do the 
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Allies aim in fact at breaking up Germany ? 
Do they want the division to follow the general 
lines of the zones of occupation—zones in many 
respects quite artificial and without economic, political or 
historical justification? Or do the Allies intend to divide 
Germany along other lines, andifso, what ? Alternatively, is 
it the Allied intention to preserve German unity within fron- 
tiers as yet unsettled ? Ifso, by what means and through what 
agencies do they intend in future to work out a common policy 
and how do they propose to put that policy into effect ? In 
this case, just what réle (other than convenience of military 
administration) are the four zones of occupation going to 
play ? These political questions in turn give rise to related 
economic questions. Particularly important is the problem 
of Germany’s economic strength, which is still far greater both 
in itself and also for war-making than the strength of any 
other European State west of Russia. What is to happen to 
this immense economic power ? By what means is revival or 
transformation to be brought about ? And how is German 
strength to be harnessed, if possible, to the good of Europe and 
not to its ill ? 

Such questions as these must be asked—and asked now— 
if we are to move towards a proper, pacific and hopeful 
development in Europe. They need by no means be answered 
in terms which will promote the strength of a revived Ger- 
many. But if the forces which, sooner or later, will again be 
at work in this dynamic area of Central Europe are to be 
directed beneficially for Europe, then these questions and 
others like them must be settled at the highest levels of 
policy-making with deliberate consciousness of whither the 
answers are trending. The alternatives are not agreeable. 
One alternative is to see Germany recover her military 
strength and ultimately launch upon the world another 
onslaught from which it is not certain that we should again 
emerge victorious. Another alternative is to watch Germany 
move into the orbit of other dynamic forces at work in Europe 
with consequences which, though less calculable, will in the 
long run not be more agreeable for those who suffer them to 
emerge. 


Where Are We 
Going ? 


THE recognition of the new Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity by Britain and the United States, which was 
A New Polish announced in statements issued simultaneously 
G Serle in London and Washington on July 5, marks 
a fresh stage in the reconstruction of Poland. 
The new Government emerged from negotiations which began 
in Moscow on June 17, the day before the opening of the 
public trial of 16 Polish leaders arrested by the Red Army in 
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Poland. The Moscow negotiations, which broke an earlier 
deadlock, took place between three groups of Poles brought 
together by a joint Anglo-Soviet-American invitation to 
representatives of the Polish Provisional (or Lublin) Govern- 
ment, to democratic leaders from Poland (among whom the 
aged Polish agrarian leader, M. Vincenty Witos, is probably 
the best known), and to democratic leaders from abroad 
(among whom the most notable figure is M. Mikolajczyk, 
until last December head of the Polish Government in London). 
After less than a week the negotiations ended in agreement 
regarding the reorganisation of the Lublin Government ; and 
on June 28 the new Provisional Government of National Unity 
was established. Headed by M. Osubka-Morawski, the 
Premier in the former Lublin Government, the new adminis- 
tration contained 21 names. Nearly three-quarters of the 
posts, however, went to Lublin Poles, and only five were 
allotted to non-Lublin men. These five were M. Mikolajczyk 
(Vice-Premier and Minister of Agriculture ; the other Vice- 
Premier, M. Gomolka, was Deputy Premier in the Lublin 
Government and Secretary-General of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Polish Workers’ Party—who formerly 
called themselves Communists) ; M. Stanczyk (Labour and 
Social Welfare), M. Mikolajczyk’s former colleague in the 
London Government ; M. Thugutt (Posts and Telegraphs), a 
London Pole who subsequently “for personal reasons ”’ 
refused the post offered him ; M. Kiernik (Public Administra- 
tion), the most important of the new non-Lublin Poles from 
Poland ; and M. Wyciech (Education), another non-Lublin 
Pole from Poland. In addition, the new Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity secured the support of the veteran 
M. Witos and of Professor Grabski, an influential Pole from 
London. The new Polish Provisional Government recognised 
in their entirety the decisions of the Crimean Conference on 
the Polish question ; which means in particular that the new 
Government are pledged to hold free and unfettered elections 
as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage and the 
secret ballot in which all democratic and anti-Nazi parties are 
to have the right to take part and put forward candidates. An 
inevitable corollary of recognition of the new Polish Govern- 
ment was withdrawal of British and American recognition of 
the Arciszewski Government in London and the appointment 
of an Interim Treasury Committee for Polish Questions to 
supervise the dissolution of the London Poles’ administrative 
machinery in Britain. 


Wuat do these new arrangements in fact mean? It would 
seem to begin with that they offer Poland a genuine chance of 
1* 
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p a freedom and independence. The surety for 
rospects ané that in the first instance is M. Mikolajczyk, 


Possibilities : 

who has received a tremendous welcome from 
his followers in the Peasant Party and whose political wisdom 
appeared once more in his statement in Warsaw on July 1 
that “‘ We Poles want to live as a free and independent people 
in the closest alliance with our neighbour, Russia.’”’ The 
critical test of the sincerity of the new Polish Government will 
be measured by the manner in which the elections are organised 
and the conditions in which they are held. Elections can 
scarcely take place for some time. The population of Poland 
has undergone immense changes since 1939; new electoral 
lists must be prepared, which will entail a great deal of work ; 
and every effort is likely to be made in the meantime to bring 
home the Poles still abroad as exiles and deportees, whose 
presence will be badly wanted in the new Poland. If the 
elections are fairly and freely conducted ; if in particular 
observers and properly accredited newspaper correspondents 
from the West can be present in Poland and travel freely 
about the country before and during the elections ; then an 
important advance will have been made towards winning the 
confidence of Poles in the new régime and re-establishing the 
position of a free and independent Poland in Europe. 

But other possibilities also exist in the situation which it 
serves no good purpose to ignore. Internally, a struggle for 
power is obviously going on inside Poland. The former Lublin 
Government (which was composed of men who were Poles 
before they were Communists), though obviously installed by 
Moscow, may well have chafed somewhat under Moscow’s 
tutelage ; for the rulers of the Kremlin are (with exceptions) 
Russians before they are Communists, and the hand of Great 
Russians has never in history fallen lightly on other and 
subject peoples. Consequently the Lublin Poles may well 
have welcomed a broadening of their régime and a strengthen- 
ing of its Polish elements by the admission especially of M. 
Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party ; while as for M. Mikolajczyk, 
the ultimate dangers of dependence on foreign friends who in 
the end might be unable or unwilling to offer practical help 
must have been quite clear to his politically informed and 
experienced eye. But though the Communist-dominated 
former Lublin group and the Polish Peasant and Socialist 
Parties all stand to gain in certain respects by the new arrange- 
ments, the Communists will certainly not welcome any elec- 
toral results that would endanger their present predominance ; 
nor is it clear how acceptable any such change would be to 
Moscow. Moscow is also directly interested in the conse- 
quences of Polish attempts to resettle with Poles the areas 
which Poland has annexed de facto from Germany. This re- 
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settlement involves the movement literally of millions of 
people (there is talk of sending 4,200,000 Poles to Silesia, 
1,900,000 to Western Pomerania, and 1,100,000 to East 
Prussia ; with corresponding transfers for the Germans in 
these areas). Whether such vast changes are wise on any 
view is one question ; what is beyond doubt is that they must 
throw Poland permanently into the arms of Russia. Nor are 
the Poles necessarily wise in raising again at this juncture the 
highly contentious Teschen question, which has before now 
set them at loggerheads with the Czechs and promises to do so 
again. 


NEITHER the German nor the Polish question—each difficult 
enough in itself—becomes any easier when viewed (as they 
, must be viewed) in relation to Russian policy 
ug ey over the whole broad field of international 
affairs. During the past two years Russia’s 

frontiers have been moved far to the west. Besides the Baltic 
States (Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania) now once more firmly 
incorporated in the Russian orbit, the Soviet Union has added 
to its territory Poland east of the Curzon Line, Eastern 
Galicia, the Bukovina, and Bessarabia. At the end of June, 
under a treaty with Czechoslovakia, Ruthenia joined these 
East European accessions to the Russian fold. Ruthenia 
(also known as Sub-Carpathian Ukraine), a territory some 
5,000 square miles in extent (or about the size of Northern 
Ireland), formerly constituted the eastern part of Czecho- 
slovakia and is a region of strategic importance. In the Medi- 
terranean area the Soviet Government has expressed its 
desire to be represented at the Anglo-French-American dis- 
cussions regarding Tangier. Marshal Tito’s recent demand 
for the cession of Trieste and Venezia Giulia to Yugoslavia 
would not, of course, have brought Russian influence directly 
to the Adriatic and the Central Mediterranean. In the 
Eastern Mediterranean Russia has asked Turkey for bases in 
the Straits (which would entail a thorough revision of the 
Montreux Convention of 1936) and has also requested the 
retrocession of the Transcaucasian border districts of Kars 
and Ardahan. Other less precise Soviet desires touching the 
acceptance by Turkey of certain territorial changes in the 
Balkans are also reported. In the Middle East Pravda, the 
organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, has 
been calling for ‘urgent’ reforms in Persia in the land, 
judicial, electoral, and educational systems and for a “‘ cleans- 
ing’ of the Persian Government from “ reactionary ’’ forces. 
In the Far East the Moscow Izvestia at the beginning of June 
charged the Chinese Kuomintang Party with “trying to 
retain a dictatorship” ; and a month later Mr. T. V. Soong, 
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Prime Minister and Foreign Minister in the Chungking Govern- 
ment, was himself in Moscow and conferring with Marshal 
Stalin. Another visitor to Moscow at the same time was 
Marshal Choibolsan, Prime Minister of the People’s Republic 
of Mongolia (Outer Mongolia), which borders on Chinese terri- 
tory and on Siberia. 

All this activity and much besides forms part of the 
secular growth of Russia which has been in progress for many 
years, which was interrupted by the internal and external 
troubles that filled much of the reign of the last Tsar and the 
early years of the Revolution, and which now, following the 
overthrow of Germany, is again in full movement. Is Russia 
in fact as strong either absolutely or relatively as is often 
alleged ? Time will show. What is certain is that this deve- 
lopment is a major factor in the contemporary world, and one 
which possesses the most far-reaching implications for other 
States and peoples, not least among them Britain and the 
peoples of the British Empire and Commonwealth. 


THE breakdown of the Third Republic under the terrible 
blows of 1940 has now imposed on France the grave task of 
Constitution- Constitutional change at a time when the 
making in country is in the throes of the political, com- 
France mercial, industrial, economic and moral diffi- 
culties produced largely by the war, the occupation and their 
aftermath, but in part also by long earlier years of crisis and 
strain. To what constitution shall France return? All 
reports agree that the French are almost unanimous in noi 
wanting unconditional reversion to the Constitution of 1875 
which established the Third Republic ; many French men and 
women are averse to the establishment of a single Constituent 
Assembly responsible to no one, bound by no laws save of its 
own making, and capable of prolonging its life and extending 
its power in a manner to the dangers of which French history 
abundantly testifies ; on the other hand, the Communists are 
hostile to any solution except a sovereign Constituent As- 
sembly, and are hostile also to allowing their fellow-country- 
men and countrywomen any choice in the matter. In these 
circumstances a complex and ingenious compromise has been 
devised which provides for a simultaneous referendum and 
general election to be held on October 14. The referendum 
will involve two choices. The first choice will be for or against 
the proposal of General de Gaulle’s Government to establish a 
Constituent Assembly. If on this point the vote is affirmative, 
then the members returned at the elections will form the Con- 
stituent Assembly. If the vote is negative, then the members 
chosen will form the new Chamber of Deputies ; a new Senate 
will be elected ; and, following a decision in effect to return to 
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the Constitution of 1875, the members of the two Houses, 
sitting together at Versailles as a National Assembly, will then 
consider the forming of a new constitution or the revival and 
amendment of the old one. The second choice will concern the 
powers of the Constituent Assembly (if chosen) in relation to 
the Executive during the interim period while the task of 
framing a new constitution is in process. For this interval 
General de Gaulle’s Government proposes that France should 
be governed by the President of the Provisional Government, 
who would present his Ministers to Parliament, and whose 
Government would have the right to legislate by decree except 
in the matter of the budget, of international agreements, and 
of structural reforms. In view of the tragic experiences of the 
past and the vast and fateful issues for the future which these 
constitutional questions raise, it is not surprising that there is 
much and vigorous controversy about what France should do 
next. These are internal French matters ; but it is no inter- 
ference in them for the English friends of France to watch and 
hope that whatever solution is chosen will help France and 
the French people to full recovery. For it is a truth that 
must never be forgotten on either side of the Channel that (to 
use recent words of Francois Mauriac) “the salvation of 
Europe depends on our spiritual brotherhood.” 


A NEW phase of the war against Japan opened on July 14 
with a series of combined attacks by British and American 
’ warships and naval aircraft against targets on 

te maa the Japanese mainland. The attacking forma- 
tions comprised forces of the United States 

Third Fleet, augmented by a carrier task force of the British 
Pacific Fleet, which together formed a whole that Admiral 
Chester Nimitz described as the most powerful striking force 
yet assembled in one unit in the Pacific. The Americans led 
off on July 14 by shelling the steel-mills and coke-oven works 
at Kamaishi, a town on the east coast of Honshu, the main 
island of Japan, about 275 miles north of Tokyo. Next day 
another powerful American force (which included the Missourz, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, three of the newest American 45,000-ton 
16-inch gun battleships) bombarded the steel works at 
Muroran, the principal industrial centre on the northern island 
of Hokkaido and an important coal port. Besides these 
targets, other objectives in northern Japan were shelled or 
bombed, the total damage done including 140 ships and small 
craft (totalling about 71,000 tons) sunk and a further 234 
(totalling about 88,000 tons) damaged ; while among miscel- 
laneous targets destroyed or damaged were factories, oil- 
tanks, lighthouses, hangars, power-stations, bridges and 
locomotives. During the next two days more than 1,500 
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American and British carrier aircraft attacked targets in the 
Tokyo region, and great battleships (among which were the 
King George V and the Jowa) in a night attack shelled a copper 
smelter and refinery, a big engineering works, and a wire and 
cable plant in the Hitachi area about 60 miles north of Tokyo. 
All these blows were additional to heavy Super-Fortress 
attacks, which went on as usual. In a broadcast commenting 
on these operations Admiral Nimitz said that the campaign 
against Japan has now reached the “ pre-invasion stage.”’ 


AMONG actions elsewhere against Japan, ships and planes of 
the British East Indies Fleet have been mine-sweeping in the 
B approaches to the Malacca Strait and attacking 
pene Farther - dar installations, airfields and shore batteries 

on islands in the Nicobar group and airfields 
in north-west Sumatra. In Burma, where the monsoon has 
prevented major operations, Japanese forces in the Sittang 
river area north of Pegu have counter-attacked unsuccessfully 
in attempts to relieve about 10,000 of their fellows cut off 
farther west in the mountain and forest country of the Pegu 
Yomas. Australian troops have gained some ground in hard 
fighting in the Wewak area in northern New Guinea and on 
Bougainville Island in the Solomons. New Zealand airmen 
are also participating in the attack on Bougainville. In 
Borneo the Australians have made further progress in Sarawak 
and Brunei in the north-west, while in the east they have 
landed at Balik Papan, one of the most important of the 
Borneo oil centres, and have made important advances. 
With some of the main points on the Borneo side of the Strait 
of Macassar now firmly in Allied hands, the Japanese forces 
across the Strait on the island of Celebes must now expect 
attack in the not distant future. In the Philippines General 
MacArthur has declared the campaign on Luzon finished, even 
though some Japanese isolated in remote districts and difficult 
country have still to be mopped up. In southern China 
Chinese troops have gained ground in southern Kwangsi and 
at some points have advanced across the frontier into Indo- 
China. Though still relatively small in scale, all these essen- 
tially subsidiary operations have made good progress during 
what is both the monsoon period and a time of preparation 
for major blows still ahead. 


AN incident in the battle of Okinawa to which too little 
attention has been paid was the death on June 22, the day 
after organised resistance ended, of the 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief on the island, 
Lieutenant-General Mitsuru Ushijima, and his 
Chief-of-Staff, Lieutenant-General Isama Cho. Both men 


An Incident on 
Okinawa 
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committed hara-kirt; and it so happens that the story of 
their last hours is known from General Ushijima’s cook, who 
was taken prisoner. The story begins on June 21, when the 
cook was ordered to prepare an elaborate meal for the two 
generals. They ate this at 10 o’clock at night, afterwards dis- 
missing the sentry stationed at the mouth of their cave and 
sending him to fight in an infiltration attack against the 
Americans. At 3 o’clock the following morning the cook was 
told by General Ushijima’s orderly that the two generals were 
going to commit hara-kirt. Forty minutes later, dressed as if 
for parade and wearing all their medals, they walked out 
silently to a ledge at the mouth of their cave followed by their 
orderlies and members of their staff. Heavy blankets were 
spread on the ledge, and white sheets over them. On these 
both men knelt, facing the ocean—for the ledge was too 
narrow to allow them to face northwards, towards the home 
of their Emperor. Each was handed a knife, half the blade 
wrapped in white cloth as tradition required. General 
Ushijima thrust the knife into his abdomen in the traditional 
way. His adjutant then struck him across the back of the 
neck with a sword, severing his spinal cord. A moment later 
General Cho died in the same manner. The body of General 
Cho was found in a piece of white silk on which he had written : 
“On the 22nd day of the 2oth era of Showa, I depart without 
regret, fear, shame, or obligation. Army Chief of Staff, 
Lieutenant-General Cho, Isama ; age on departing 51 years. 
At this time and place I hereby certify the foregoing.” 

As readers of Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan will recall, hara- 
kirt is a samurai rite which has lost none of its force after 
centuries of practice. Lord Redesdale—previously Mr. Mit- 
ford—tells us that 


In the year 1869,a motion was brought forward in the Japanese 
parliament by one Ono Seigor6, clerk of the house, advocating the 
abolition of the practice of hara-kiri. Two hundred members out 
of a house of 209 voted against the motion, which was supported 
by only three speakers, six members not voting on either side. In 
this debate the seppuku, or hara-kiri, was called “‘ the very shrine of 
the Japanese national spirit, and the embodiment in practice of 
devotion to principle,” “a great ornament to the empire,” “‘a pillar 
of the constitution,” “a valuable institution, tending to the honour 
of the nobles, and based on a compassionate feeling towards the 
official caste,” ‘‘ a pillar of religion and a spur to virtue. ” 


The soldiers of contemporary Japan have taken over this 
tradition of the samurai and adhere to it in the spirit of the 
Imperial Rescript which the Emperor Meiji addressed to the 
Japanese Army and Navy. The most important article of 
this rescript enjoins its hearers that ‘‘ Loyalty to sovereign 
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and to country is the chief duty of the soldier. . . . Keep well 
in mind that your duty outweighs death itself as much as a 
mountain outweighs a feather.” The examples of General 
Ushijima and General Cho show how Japan’s soldiers (a few 
exceptions apart) will continue to conduct themselves while 
their country keeps on fighting as a nation. 


On July 3 Lieutenant-General Wedemeyer, Commander of 
United States forces in China, laid a wreath of roses on the 
silver casket containing the ashes of Jenghiz 
Khan, the Mongol conqueror who died in 
1227. The ceremony took place in a temple 
near Lanchow, the capital of Kansu province in North- 
Western China. The casket stood in a courtyard illumi- 
nated by hundreds of candles before bronze bowls con- 
taining the flesh of two horses and 81 sheep which had 
been sacrificed to the memory of the great Mongol soldier. 
Jenghiz Khan’s career was remarkable from the start. Born 
in 1162, at the age of 13 he succeeded his father on the Mongol 
throne and had immediately to deal with a tribal rebellion 
that nearly cost him his power and life. From then on he was 
at war almost continuously until his death. His successes 
were unparalleled, and carried his victorious armies from the 
China Sea to the Dnieper. Among many consequences of his 
rule is the presence in Europe of the Turks ; for it was the 
advance of Jenghiz Khan’s armies which drove the Turks’ 
Osmanli ancestors from their original home, thus beginning 
the long process of Osmanli and Turkish impact upon Europe 
which is not yet over. But in all the long record of war and 
conquest which has swirled through the centuries around this 
formidable soldier, surely no episode is more unexpected than 
the strange combination of circumstances which last month 
carried to his grave from a continent Jenghiz Khan never 
dreamed of a military leader who is bringing much-needed 
help to the Chinese people whom Jenghiz Khan’s armies con- 
quered more than 700 years ago. 


A Curiosity of 
History 


THROUGH the death of Mr. J. O. P. Bland at Ipswich at the 
end of June The National Review has lost a valued contri- 
J. O. P. Bland butor and Britain a wise and penetrating 
—e counsellor on China and Chinese affairs. Born 


in 1863, Mr. Bland began his acquaintance with China in 1883, 
when he entered the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Among his instructors was that great public servant, Sir 
Robert Hart. Besides various official and private posts in 
China, Mr. Bland was correspondent of The Times for two 
eventful decades from 1897 onwards. He wrote much and 
incisively about China after his return home; and readers 
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will recall many vivid and illuminating articles and reviews 
from his pen which have appeared in our pages. In a brief 
tribute of affection and respect, Mr. A. H. Harris, a friend 
and former colleague, writes :— 


“At Pekin, Bland quickly made a name as a student and he 
continued to acquire a wide knowledge of the language, literature 
and thought of China. He was endowed with a mind quick to grasp 
essentials and able to estimate character. He had a specialised 
knowledge, always up to date, of the careers of the many aspirants 
and of the parties seeking leadership in the new China, which the 
Revolution of 1911 called and will still call into being. Seeking 
nothing for himself, a free and well-informed spectator, Bland never 
believed that the Sun Yat Sen policy and party could dominate and 
bring peace to the Eighteen Provinces. In his opinion, the national 
and provincial characteristics of the Chinese are too deeply and too 
strongly embedded in the peoples of China to admit of a dictator 
or tutelage (euphemious word !) by the present, or any other, group 
ruling from Chungking. Time will justify the general correctness 
of Bland’s views.” 


The National Review especially mourns his loss at a time when 
the whole of Britain’s relations with China must soon be in 
the melting pot, and when a wise and sound policy in the best 
interests of both nations can be worked out only with the aid 
of deep and wide knowledge of China and her peoples and 
true insight into their needs and qualities. 


THE death of Mr. Curtin, the Australian Prime Minister, on 
July 5, is a grievous loss to Australia and the whole British 
Commonwealth. In 1935, after a long appren- 
ticeship in trade union work, journalism and 
politics, Mr. Curtin was elected leader of the Federal Labour 
Party quite unexpectedly and by a majority of only one. He 
became Prime Minister six years later, at a time when Aus- 
tralia was gravely menaced by Japan and when the principal 
task before the Government and the Commonwealth was the 
mobilisation of all available resources for defence. Mr. Curtin 
took over this task without even the support of a dependable 
majority in the Commonwealth Parliament. Throughout the 
black period that opened three months later with the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour, Mr. Curtin, while concealing none of 
the perils to which Australia was exposed, sought to encourage 
his people and inspire a temper of resistance similar to that of 
Britain after Dunkirk. During these desperate hours, when 
mortal danger overhung the Commonwealth, Mr. Curtin rose 
to his huge responsibilities with wisdom, vision and under- 
standing. Putting from him the lesser issues of party, he made 
himself the national leader the situation required ; and the 


Mr. Curtin 
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courage and skill with which he carried out his task were 
recognised by his fellow-countrymen at the general election 
of August, 1943, when he was returned with a triumphant 
majority. In 1944 Mr. Curtin attended the meeting of 
Empire Prime Ministers in London, where he made a deep 
impression upon all who met him, stepping in British estima- 
tion at a single stride into the first rank of Imperial states- 
men. Never in pre-war days an ardent imperialist, Mr. Curtin 
saw during the war as in a vision the great strength that lay 
in British unity, and he became a warm advocate of closer 
inter-Empire ties. Though his plan for the establishment of an 
Empire Secretariat was not adopted at the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1944, there can be no doubt that the Empire has not 
yet heard the end of this pregnant and essentially practical 
idea. The throngs, estimated at 50,000, who attended his 
funeral at Fremantle, testify to the love and devotion which 
this man of humble origin won among his own people ;_ the 
tributes paid him in England and elsewhere throughout the 
Empire mark the esteem he commanded for the unflinching 
courage, forthrightness, and devotion to duty which helped to 
see the British Commonwealth through the darkest days it 
has ever known. 


On June 25 Lord Wavell opened in Simla a conference of Indian 
leaders invited to consider proposals announced some days 
; earlier for resolving the political deadlock in 
— al India ; and on July 14 the conference ended in 
failure. The proposals were cast in a mould 
which The National Review has repeatedly reprobated and 
which experience increasingly condemns. They attempted to 
transfer to Indian hands the substance of power at the centre 
of the Government of India, as has already been done in the 
provinces. How great would have been the risks involved in 
this project if it had succeeded are shown only too clearly by 
the scandals which have developed in Bengal, some account 
of which was contained in our last issue. Fortunately the 
Indian leaders themselves saved Britain and India from 
consequences so dire by once again refusing to face the 
responsibilities which all government and every exercise of 
power involves. Lord Wavell, with characteristic magnan- 
imity, attempted to take the responsibility for failure upon 
himself. The facts, however, speak against him; and the 
New York Herald-Tribune, though understating the com- 
plexities, got nearer the truth in a leader which commented 
on the outcome of the Simla Conference as follows : 


“ The old religious quarrel jeopardises India’s hopes for speedy 
self-government. The crux of the matter is that the Moslem League, 
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fearing domination by the numerically stronger Hindus, are striving 
for a partition of India. Wavell’s efforts have impressed American 
observers as another indication of Britain’s sincerity in seeking to 
assist the progress of Indian autonomy. The chief contribution 
towards that end, however, must come from the Indians them- 
selves.” 


Growing American appreciation of the real difficulties of the 
Indian problem is, indeed, among the few (but important) 
gains to the credit of such attempts as the Cripps plan and 
the Simla Conference. 


WHEN President Truman on July 5 signed the Bill extending 
for three years the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, an 


important step in post-war international t 
American Trade. penne Sony ae FP onal trade 


| Policy policy was completed. The history of this Act 


goes back to the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930, 
which erected round the United States a veritable Chinese 
wall of high protectionist duties. The first step towards 
reducing the rates imposed under the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
was taken in 1934, when the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
gave President Roosevelt authority to lower any American 
tariff by 50 per cent. in return for similar tariff reductions by 
other countries. The 1934 Act was placed on the statute 
book largely in consequence of the far-sighted and persuasive 
policy of Mr. Cordell Hull, then United States Secretary of 
State. Despite important opposition, the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was renewed in 1937 and again in 1940. 
Similar opposition was met this time, but all amendments 
which would weaken the new Act were decisively defeated, 
the Senate passing the Bill by 51 votes to 21 despite the 
obvious temptation to politically timid senators to surrender 
broad but prospective and uncertain national gains to the 
clamant demands of specific and very vocal interests. 

Under the present Act President Truman is empowered to 
reduce tariff rates existing on January 1 last by as much as 
50 per cent. Such action can be taken by executive decision 
alone without reference to Congress—a provision which 
greatly increases the likelihood of vigorous and effective 
action. Since American tariff rates on January I were already 
in many cases half the rates established under the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff, the new Act in effect makes it possible for three- 
quarters of the high Hawley-Smoot rates to be shorn away. 
This development in American trade policy should encourage 
those who also see in appropriate increases in Empire and 
European trade means of helping Britain and the world to 
recover from the ravages of war and to contribute to the 
increase of widespread well-being. 
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By the time this issue of The National Review reaches our 
readers the results of the general election will be known. 

Since they will not be published before we 
The General o to press, our own comments on them must 
Election 8 — ; 

be deferred. The election was confused, con- 
fusing and unsatisfactory. The very polling arrangements 
were unsettling. About 600 constituencies voted on July 5, 
but upwards of 20 others, where local holidays made July 5 
unsuitable, polled on July 12, while two others carried on 
campaigning for a week longer. University electors voted as 
usual by post ; and the large numbers serving in the forces 
overseas either took advantage of local facilities (their ballot 
papers being flown home, in some cases from half-way across 
the world) or else sent back proxies and instructions to their 
families or other representatives. The practice of national 
polling on a single day is a comparatively recent devclop- 
ment; but during the 19th century, when an election often 
spread over some weeks, the electorate was much smaller (a 
very important consideration), results were made known 
immediately and as they took place, and over the campaign 
as a whole there was often a considerable continuity of sus- 
tained argument. None of these features were present on 
this occasion ; nor has any election of modern times combined 
so many disadvantages with so much uncertainty as the one 
just past. The election campaign was in most respects as 
unsatisfactory as the polling arrangements. There were the 
issues centring around Professor Laski, which cannot now be 
discussed since they are sub judice. There was the critical 
question of the Socialist leadership, to which we return below. 
Outstanding in four weeks of electioneering were the remark- 
able tours which Mr. Churchill made in the Midlands, the 
North and Scotland, and in London. Elections are always 
struggles for position, place and power, but their tone is 
elevated or depressed in accordance with their occasion and 
conduct. This election was forced by the Socialists for 
reasons which even they could not ascribe to pure patriotism ; 
and its conduct bore only too many and too visible marks of 
its origin. 


THE electorate entitled to go to the polls was estimated 
beforehand at about 33,000,000 and was the largest in British 

history. Most of this huge total has been 
shige added during the present century, three- 

quarters of it since 1918. Between the great 
Reform Bill and the end of the 19th century the electorate 
increased more than six-fold, from about 1,000,000 in 1832 
to 2,500,000 in 1867 under the Conservative Reform Bill, 
5,700,000 in 1885 after Mr. Gladstone’s County Franchise 
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Bill, and 6,750,000 in 1900. By 1914 the number of voters 
stood at just over 8,000,000. Then came the immense changes 
resulting from the enfranchisement of women, which raised 
the electorate to 21,000,000 in 1918, when women of 30 and 
over were enfranchised, and to 28,850,000 in 1929, when they 
got the vote on the same terms as men. Of the electors in 
this election about 7,000,000 are thought to be voting for the 
first time. 

The voting in the last general election is shown in the table 
below, which also gives the state of the House of Commons 
after the election and at the dissolution. In 1935 40 members 
in a House of 615 were returned unopposed. In the present 
House of Commons, which has been enlarged to 640 members 
only three constituencies made unopposed returns. 


General Election, 1935 Dissolution, 


Members Returned 1945 
(including unop- 


Votes Received _ posed seats) Members 
GOVERNMENT 
Conservative . 10,496,424 387 361 
National Labour . 339,811 8 5 
Liberal National . 887,601 34 27 
National (and 
Independent) . QI,922 4 8 
Total . . 11,815,758 433 401 
OPPOSITION 
Labour , . 8,332,723 154 169 
I.L.P. ‘ , 139,517 4 3 
Liberal : . 1,443,112 20 18 
Communist F 27,127 I I 
Common Wealth Not yet formed os 3 
Independents. 267,477 3 20 
Total . . 10,209,946 182 214 
Grand total . 22,025,704 615 615 


HIGH among the issues raised (but by no means resolved) 
during the election campaign is the question, where does 

control of the Labour Party really rest ? Mr. 
| ing esa Churchill began by focussing his attention on 
Party? - the powers of the National Executive Com- 

mittee, of which Professor Laski is chairman ; 
and in his letter of July 2 to Mr. Attlee the Prime Minister 
observed that “ it certainly appears that ’’ these powers “ are 
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very wide in their terms and . . . very real.”’ Mr. Churchill 
went on: 


“It would appear that a Labour or Socialist Government would 
be subject to the directions of this Committee and that matters of 
foreign affairs, and also, I presume, if they desired it, military affairs, 
would have to be submitted to them. So far as I am now informed, 
they have a right to be consulted and to express opinions which are 
binding on the Ministers of a Socialist Government or on the 
Cabinet itself.” 


Mr. Attlee replied to the Prime Minister on July 2 by 
denying that the Parliamentary Labour Party was “ answer- 
able to or under the direction of the National Executive 
Committee” either by decision of the Labour Party annual 
conference or by any provision in the Labour Party con- 
stitution ; and he went on: 


“ Within the programme adopted by the annual Party conference 
the Parliamentary Labour Party has complete discretion in its 
conduct of Parliamentary business and in the attitude it should 
adopt to legislation tabled by other parties. The standing orders 
which govern its activities are drawn up and determined by the 
Parliamentary Labour Party itself... . 

“Naturally there are consultations between the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and the National Executive Committee. . . . These 
consultations are indeed arranged for in the Labour Party’s own 
constitution, the clause reading as follows : 

“* To confer with the Parliamentary Labour Party at the opening 
of each Parliamentary session and at any other time when it or 
the Parliamentary Party may desire a conference on any matters 
relating to the work and the progress of the Party.’ ” 


But, Mr. Attlee went on, 


** At no time and in no circumstances has the National Executive 
Committee ever sought to give or given instructions to the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party arising out of the consultation. Indeed, as 
will be seen from the clause, it has no power to do so.” 


Next day Mr. Churchill returned to the charge, broadening 
the front of attack somewhat and pointing out that 


** it is clear that the [Labour Party] Conference, working through its 
Executive Committee, is the controlling body so far as the work 
and policy of the Labour Party is concerned, whether in office or 
not. Moreover, the Executive Committee has the power at any 
time to call a conference to challenge the actions and conduct of the 
Parliamentary leaders.” 


To this Mr. Attlee, also on July 3, replied that Mr. Churchill 
had misunderstood the constitution of the Labour Party and 
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was failing to distinguish between the Labour Party and the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 

The question of where control of the Labour Party really 
rests cannot be allowed to remain where this disquieting 
correspondence leaves it. Many aspects of that question are, 
of course, the domestic concern of the Socialists, just as 
corresponding matters are the domestic concern of Conserva- 
tives. But there is in all this one major issue which is national 
in importance ; and that is whether, within the framework 
of proper party and parliamentary practice, a Labour Cabinet 
would transcend and have authority over the Labour Party 
caucus, or whether.it would be the willing or unwilling 
prisoner of that caucus. This is no bogey but a political and 
national issue of the highest importance, for on it depends 
the freedom of a Prime Minister to choose his Cabinet and 
(what is of supreme significance for Parliamentary govern- 
ment) the prerogative of the Crown to make a free and 
unbiassed choice of Prime Minister. If in this vital matter 
the Labour Party intends to depart from sound constitutional 
practice, then the country must be informed beforehand. 


INSISTENCE on this point is all the more important because of 
the evidence which the election provides that the blind, 
; uncritical drift to the Left of recent years has 
? to the made further progress. This evil afflicts all 
parties and in them all is reflected in the 
common theme of what the State ought to do for the individual 
—with far too little recognition of what the individual ought 
to do for the community, or of the heightened need, after the 
perils we have miraculously survived, for the ancient and sure 
virtues of independence, resourcefulness, hard work, self- 
discipline and sacrifice upon which the greatness of any people 
depends. No notion is more irresponsible than the idea that 
after this devastating war there can be any increase in general 
prosperity for many years to come. No hope is more vain 
than that good can result from the doctrinaire encouragement 
of selfishness and softness. For Britain and the British 
Commonwealth and Empire harder and more insidious trials 
lie ahead than any perils of the past save only the mortal 
danger we have just survived. To survive these perils will 
require the utmost effort from every healthy element in the 
country. And upon Conservatives will fall the heavy responsi- 
bility of combating the false doctrines of the Left and 
providing sound and adequate political leadership. 


DurInG July the King and Queen, continuing the visits 
which began with the Channel Islands, spent three days in 
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i the Isle of Man and two days in Ulster. Their 
Royal Visits Majesties had never before been to the Isle of 
Man, which received its last royal visit when King George V 
and Queen Mary went in 1920. The outstanding event in the 
present visit was the attendance of the King and Queen at the 
open-air assembly on Tynwald Hill, the 20-foot high hill 
built in tiers by the Norsemen with earth from each of the 17 
parishes on the island, at which are promulgated the laws 
passed during the year by the 1,000-year-old Manx Parlia- 
ment. Never before has a King of England been present at 
this ceremony, which dates from long before written record 
and has preserved its characteristic ritual for centuries from 
the time of the Norse kings to the present day. Since 1829, 
when the King of England became Lord of Man, he has 
always been represented at Tynwald by his Lieutenant- 
Governor ; and this was the first time that a king has himself 
been present at the promulgation since the Earls of Derby 
gave up the title of King of Man about 500 years ago. The 
King and Queen were last in Northern Ireland in June, 1942, 
when they visited the first American troops to arrive in the 
United Kingdom. During last month’s visit their Majesties, 
who were accompanied by Princess Elizabeth, were guests of 
the Duke and Duchess of Abercorn at Government House. 
The programme included a visit to the Northern Ireland Parlia- 
ment during which the King addressed both Houses meeting 
together and delivered in person to his “ most loyal subjects 
of Northern Ireland ” thanks for Ulster’s notable contribution 
towards our hard-won victory. 


In The Sunday Times of July 15 Sir Eric Phipps, who was 
British Ambassador to Germany during the first years of the 
: National-Socialist régime, summed up one of 
Postscript the main lessons of the war in the following 
words :— 


“Germany will be responsible down the ages for lowering the 
standard of human lite everywhere and, what is worse, for lowering 
the standard of humanity itself. . . . Our sensibilities have become 
blunted, our values reduced. With so much horror displayed 
before our eyes and dinned into our ears we have slipped down the 
scale of civilisation without even being aware of the fact. . . . Let 
us recognise [this] and, above all, let us remember it whenever a 
German whines for G/eichberechtigung, which in plain English means 
the power to inflict appalling and permanent injury on others.” 


These are wise words, and if we would preserve our life and 
freedom as a nation we must never forget them. 
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BisHOP WELLDON, one of the greatest of headmasters, when 
speaking in Harrow School Chapel to boys about to leave, said : 
‘““Some of you will be treading the thorny path of public life. 
You should pay close attention to what your constituents say, 
but nothing that other people say or desire ought to divert 
you by one hair’s breadth from what you think is right. 
Remember that the greatest crime in history was committed 
by a man who sought to do the people’s pleasure.”’ 

This is an inspiring utterance, and one that should always 
be borne in mind by politicians in these dangerous times. 
For it is not cleverness but independence of character that is 
so often found lacking in public life. Politicians of all parties 
tend to follow rather than to lead public opinion ; for it is 
easy and usually profitable to swim with the tide, while those 
who breast the stream must expect, and will not escape, some 
splashing. And so the leaders of political thought, while 
affecting a mien of boldness and intellectual honesty, are wont, 
as perhaps never before, to keep their ears close to the ground 
that they may not miss the murmurings of the populace to 
which they can attune their public utterances. And they 
have their reward. 

Now, there can be no doubt what the general sense of the 
people is. War-weary and subdued by the exertions and 
exigencies of six years of struggle, everyone—to use an 
Americanism—longs for ‘‘ a break.’’ ‘“‘ Give us peace with as 
little work and as much comfort as possible ”’ is an insistent 
cry that is heard on every side. It was to meet this widely felt 
want that the slogan “‘ social security ’’ was brought into play. 
For ‘“ collective security ”’ through international control, and 
“social security ”’ through State control are alike the creatures 
of the age in which we live, signs and symbols of the trend 
of public opinion. 

Politicians of all parties—Conservative, Liberal, Socialist 
—sensing the malaise that had overtaken the people, were not 
slow to seize the opportunity to turn the situation to their own 
advantage. Correctly diagnosing the condition of the patient, 
but disregarding—what they knew or ought to have known— 
that a tonic and not a sedative is the proper remedy for weari- 
ness and overstrain, politicians—whatever may be their creed, 
colour or racial extraction—are urging the people to swallow 
the mild but bitter ‘“‘ Beveridge ”’ that costs so much, and yets 
gets one so little “ forrader.”” That is to be the panacea, they 
claim, which will give them “ social security,” as “ collective 
security’ will follow the setting up of an international 
organisation vested with authority and power to control the 
nations that are members of it. Both derive from the same 
source, a longing for ‘ security,’ each policy being the com- 
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plement of the other. They explain that the political situation 
at home and abroad has got out of hand, and that the job of 
putting things straight is too big for any individual or nation ; 
it must be left in the hands of the State or of a world organisa- 
tion as the case may be. 

At home the ordinary citizen is told “‘ You must leave 
yourself in the hands of the State (which for this purpose 
means the Government officials), and if you allow them to 
direct your lives the State will provide you with complete 
“social security ’’ from the cradle to the grave. There is no 
doubt that this is what the “ Beveridge’ plan means ; for 
on July 31, 1942, Sir William Beveridge carefully explained 
that ‘‘ national planning meant that someone on behalf of the 
State made a design of how the needs of all citizens could be 
met by use of their resources, and that the power of the State 
was used to ensure that effect was given to the design.’’ One 
is reminded of the tipster who meets you as you enter a race- 
course, and is good enough to inform you that the spotting of 
winners is beyond your capacity, and that you had better—of 
course for a consideration—put yourself in the hands of an 
expert: ‘‘ Do what you are told and have a good day.” 

Now, in origin, conception, and effect ‘ social security ” 
and “collective security’’ have much in common, social 
security through State control restricting personal indepen- 
dence, collective security through international control limit- 
ing national sovereignty. Yet a nation can no more submit 
its right to act as it may think fit in whole or in part to a world 
organisation and retain its sovereign independence, than an 
individual can surrender to the State his right to choose in his 
own discretion how he shall dispose of his life and labour, and 
not lose the independence of outlook and character which is 
his inalienable heritage. For this reason neither of these 
political conceptions will be likely to find favour in a liberty- 
loving country. 

Further, just as the yearning for social security is the 
outcome of personal weariness caused by a prolonged war, so 
the craving for international peace through collective security 
is due solely and invariably to national exhaustion following a 
war that has drained the material and spiritual resources of 
the people. This has always been so, and no instance to the 
contrary can be found. At such times the axiom “ Si vis 
pacem para bellum” falls on deaf ears. The cry is for 
peace at almost any price; although in their hearts men 
know that it is only a “‘ strong man armed ” that ‘“‘ keepeth 
his palace.”” May it not be said that the League of Nations 
failed, not because the members of it had not the will to 
peace, but because they had not the will to fight, if necessary, 
to secure the maintenance of peace? That is true, if it 
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means that the nations were not prepared to fight merely 
because they were instructed to do so by the League. 
The statement, however, is profoundly untrue if it means 
that the nations which were members of the League were 
pacifist in outlook, and would not fight untler any circum- 
stances. On the contrary, never before in history, probably, 
had the claims of nationalism been more tenaciously asserted ; 
never before had the nations been more ready to take up arms 
for causes which seemed to be in their own national interests. It 
was for this reason that the proposals for disarmament so 
pitifully failed to elicit any substantial support from the 
members of the League. In fact, the nations, while giving lip- 
service to the League, were determined to become or remain 
equipped so far as possible to defend their own interests, 
whether or not their interests coincided with the alleged 
interests of the League of Nations as a whole. 

The truth, whether it is palatable or not, is that life itself 
is essentially a struggle, and that nations as well as individuals 
who refuse to defend their own interests and “ give in,” will 
lose both their character and their freedom. This is the funda- 
mental lesson of both history and biology, and to ignore it is 
to court disaster. 

It follows naturally that state control and international 
control, unless there is a consensus of outlook and a common 
interest among the individuals or nations which become 
subject to the control, is a snare and delusion that can never 
work. And state control and international control will always 
be resisted by nations which have retained a spirit of inde- 
pendence and freedom. 

Nevertheless to-day politicians, in the teeth of experience 
and history, perceiving the trend of public opinion as the years 
of war lengthened and content to follow, rather than mould, 
the views of the people, are once more determined to set up a 
world organisation through which they seek to eliminate war, 
and by a system of collective security to achieve at long last 
the brotherhood of man. First at Dumbarton Oaks, and later 
at San Francisco they have struggled to hammer out a world 
order that will give effect to these high purposes. And on 
June 26, 1945, the charter of the United Nations was formally 
signed. 

What does it amount to ? 

Consider and contrast what is claimed for it, and what in 
fact it is. 

President Truman on July 2, 1945, in a message to the 
Senate cited a resolution of the Senate in favour of “‘ a general 
international organisation based on the principle of sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving States, and open to membership 
by all such States, large and small, for the maintenance of 
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international peace and security.’’ He added, ‘“‘ What I am 
now presenting to the Senate carries out completely this 
expression of national and international necessity.” 

Would that it had been so! 

Put shortly and bluntly— 

(rt) The United Nations’ organisation possesses no power 
or jurisdiction whatever to enforce the maintenance of peace 
upon any of the five Great Powers (?.e., Great Britain, the 
United States of America, Russia, France and China) unless 
the Power whose conduct is impugned consents to such action 
being taken against it. So far as any of these great Powers is 
concerned, the United Nations organisation is impotent. They 
can commit any act of aggression, any international crime, and 
the United Nations organisation is powerless to interfere. It 
can take no action against them or any of them without the 
express consent of each delinquent. Under the Charter the 
great Powers, like the vestal virgins, are sacrosanct ! 

(2) Against the smaller States (at present 45 in number), 
however, provided that seven members of the Security 
Council (including all the five great Powers) concur, action in 
varying degrees of severity can be taken “ for the maintenance 
of international peace and security.”” Thus any great Power 
can veto such action if it elects to do so. 

In these two paragraphs lie the stuff and substance of the 
Charter. They are based upon Articles 12 and 27, which are 
the key provisions so far as the maintenance of world peace 
and security is concerned. So long as these Articles remain an 
integral part of the Charter, it comes to this, that while the 
delegates set out to control the great Powers, which alone 
would be able to precipitate total war, all that they have 
succeeded in doing is to create machinery by means of which 
it may be possible to prevent threats or acts of aggression by 
the smaller States. But action even for this purpose can only 
be taken if each of the five great Powers graciously consents 
to give its imprimatur to the measures of enforcement pro- 
posed. 

Parturiunt montes nascetur ridiculus mus. Surely, the mere 
statement of the effect of these fundamental provisions 
demonstrates beyond doubt or cavil the futility of the Charter 
as machinery to eliminate war or to maintain the peace of the 
world. What need can there be of further witness ? Res ipsa 
loquitur ! 

To consider this main aspect of the Charter more closely. 

The most unabashed and drastic change from the terms of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations that has been made in 
the Charter is the transference of the seat of power from the 
General Assembly to the Security Council. The General 
Assembly no longer possesses any executive authority in con- 
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nection with the maintenance of international peace and 
security. It is in effect reduced from an executive to a purely 
ministerial body. The General Assembly may indeed “ discuss 
any questions relating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security”’ (Article 11 (2)), and “‘any questions or 
matters within the scope of the Charter’ (Article 10). Even 
this concession was for a time resisted by the Russian repre- 
sentative at San Francisco with logic and plausibility having 
regard to the provisions of Article 12. 

But that is as far as the General Assembly is allowed to go. 
For under Article 12 (1), “‘ While the Security Council is 
exercising in respect of any dispute or situation the functions 
assigned to it in the present Charter the General Assembly 
shall not make any recommendation with regard to that dispute 
or situation unless the Security Council so requests.”’ 

It is true that under Article 11 ‘‘ the General Assembly 
may call the attention of the Security-Council to situations 
which are likely to endanger international peace and security,”’ 
but under Article 99 the Secretary General “‘ may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter which in his 
opinion may threaten the maintenance of international peace 
and security.’’ In such circumstances it is obvious that the 
Security Council will receive information in respect of any 
such threat at the earliest possible moment. It will follow, 
therefore, in practice that the General Assembly will have no 
right or jurisdiction or power to interfere or act in any matter 
that relates to the maintenance of world peace. Further, 
under Article 25, ‘‘ the members of the United Nations agree 
to accept and carry out the decisions of the Security Council 
in accordance with the Charter.” The result is that while the 
representatives of the smaller States, as members of the 
General Assembly, may talk among themselves as much as 
they like about matters relating to the maintenance of world 
peace and security, they can do nothing whatever about it. 
They are not even allowed—indeed they are expressly for- 
bidden—to make any recommendation to the Security 
Council with regard to a dispute or situation which the Security 
Council has in hand, unless the Council requests them to do 
so. The smaller States which predominate in the General 
Assembly are subordinated to and completely in the hands of 
the Security Council, which in its turn is controlled by the 
five great Powers through their overriding veto. 

What a fiasco after all the pomp and circumstance with 
which the Conference was heralded and surrounded ! 

It is not surprising that the most bitter controversy and 
dissension at the Conference was in connection with the right 
of veto granted to the five permanent members of the Security 
Council. The true position—plain and astonishing though it 
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be—is that, to the extent to which the smaller States surrender 
their sovereign rights to the United Nations Organisation by 
becoming parties to the Charter, the smaller States in sub- 
stance and effect submit to the dictatorship of the five great 
Powers. For under Article 24 the United Nations “ confer 
upon the Security Council primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of industrial peace and security, and agree 
that in carrying out its duties under this responsibility the 
Security Council acts on their behalf.” 

In these circumstances what becomes of Article 2 of the 
Charter ? Is it not an idle pretence that ‘“‘ the organisation is 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all its 
members ”’ ? Upon what ground in reason or fairness can the 
exclusion of the smaller States from participation in decisions 
that may vitally concern their very existence be either justified 
or excused ? Is it suggested that the five great Powers alone 
can be regarded as the repositories of common sense, the spirit 
of equity and the power of discrimination ? To assert that 
“power always corrupts, and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely ’’ may be going too far, but to entrust supreme power 
to a dictator presupposes that those who grant it believe the 
recipient of it to be fair-minded, disinterested and _ incor- 
ruptible. If not, the story of “ Little Red Riding Hood” 
surely possesses a deeper significance than is usually attached 
to a fairy tale. 

Now, the only justification that apparently is suggested 
for the refusal to allow the smaller States to take any part in 
deciding the measures that may be necessary to ensure the 
maintenance of peace is that it is essential to approach the 
consideration of the problem as realists. It is argued that the 
duty to maintain peace should rest with those States upon 
whom will be cast the burden of enforcing it ; that in fact the 
peace of the world depends upon the continuance of friendly 
relations between Great Britain, the U.S.A., and Russia, and 
therefore it is reasonable and just that the Authority to deter- 
mine and enforce whatever steps may be necessary to secure 
peace should be vested in the great Powers without whose con- 
currence and co-operation world peace and security would be 
impossible. 

On June 29, 1945, General Smuts observed that ‘ what 
appears to the smaller nations most objectionable in the 
Charter is, in fact, to-day the most necessary basis for future 
peace . . . while the veto can theoretically be abused, it is 
not to be lightly assumed that the great Powers will be guilty 
of what would in effect be betrayal and sabotage of the 
organisation itself.’’ 

Is that realism or wishful thinking ? Nous verrons ! 

The “ security ”’ provisions do not, of course, exhaust all 
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the effective content of the Charter; but apart from them 
there is little or nothing left that could not be achieved at 
least as effectively through bilateral or multilateral conven- 
tions and agreements. A critical analysis of the chapters 
relating to Regional Arrangements and the Trusteeship 
system might indeed be apposite and useful, but within the 
ambit of an article it is impossible to do more than touch upon 
one or two aspects of the Charter; and if this article is 
restricted to a consideration of the provisions that concern 
the maintenance of world peace and collective security it is 
because upon those provisions the usefulness and fate of the 
United Nations organisation must ultimately depend. 

Now, it is not pretended that the United Nations are 
minded to rely solely upon the World Organisation for the 
purpose of obtaining and maintaining security for themselves ; 
and international agreements to that end now and in the 
future will be found “ thick as autumnal leaves that strow the 
brooks in Vallombrosa.”’ 

That in itself indicates the extent to which the United 
Nations are disposed to put confidence in the Charter as an 
instrument capable of sustaining the peace of the world. No 
doubt under Article 103 it is provided that “‘ in the event of a 
conflict between the obligations of the members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter and any other international 
obligations to which they are subject their obligations under 
the Charter shall prevail;’’ but it is certain, for example, that 
any attempt by the United Nations Organisation to intervene 
in the affairs of a State in North or South America would be 
vetoed by the U.S.A. as being in derogation of the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Act of Chapultepec. Again, notwithstanding 
the pusillanimity of our foreign policy, who can seriously 
permit himself to doubt that Great Britain would veto any 
proposed action by the United Nations Organisation against 
the British Commonwealth and Empire or any part of it ? 
And what of the lesser States in Europe over which Russia is 
likely to exercise de facto, if not de jure, suzerainty ? 

Realists are under no illusion as to the effect of the pro- 
visions of the Charter as drafted at San Francisco. From the 
moment when Articles 12 and 27 were agreed and adopted the 
Charter could no longer be taken seriously, or treated as an 
instrument capable of securing or maintaining the peace of 
the world. It was seen to be a windbag that had already been 
pricked, and had become deflated. 

If it is conceded that world peace depends upon friendly 
co-operation between Great Britain, the U.S.A. and Russia, 
that surely could be more satisfactorily effected by inter- 
national agreements and understandings inter se, than by the 
creation of a futile and unwieldy: League. 
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Nevertheless, it is still urged with pathetic fervour by the 
devotees of collective security that the United Nations should 
be incorporated in a world organisation as provided in the 
Charter as a symbol of brotherhood and a gesture of co-opera- 
tive sentiment among the nations. The Charter may be of 
little use, it is said, but it can dono harm. Let it be preserved 
for what it stands for, if not for its value as an instrument to 
eliminate war. But that, surely, is a fallacious argument. So 
long as the nations are at liberty to act as their “ interest 
guided by justice shall counsel ’”’ (George Washington, 1796), 
so long as their national sovereignty is neither compromised 
nor restricted, international co-operation for that very reason 
will be possible, for the parties will be free to choose whether 
they will co-operate or not. On the other hand, if a nation 
by acceding to the Charter has brought itself under an obliga- 
tion to act, not as and when it chooses in its own interests, but 
upon the directions issued by the dictator Powers, the nation 
—such is human nature—will still not obey the orders given 
to it by the Security Council unless it regards such orders as 
being in consonance with its own national interests. Never- 
theless the position of such a nation is very different from what 
it would have been had it remained free to act or not act in 
its own unfettered discretion. International complications 
will be engendered by the very fact that the recalcitrant 
nation has rendered itself liable to retaliatory measures ; and 
to anticipate such a contingency every nation great and small 
will, outside the League and it may be even in derogation of 
the League’s authority, scheme and angle in the Chancelleries 
of Europe for mutual assistance in the hour of need. The 
truth is that international control througha League of Nations, 
without international goodwill, common ideals, and a common 
appreciation of what is just and reasonable, always has and 
always will lead in the end to bloodshed and disaster. 

Is there then no hope for the future ? Are the only alter- 
natives a ‘‘ world charter or world chaos ? ”’ 

Certainly not. 

True it is that nothing can be done to eliminate for ever 
the spectre of war. Until the nature of man changes there will 
always be struggles as well between nations as between indivi- 
dual men and women. And no one dares predict .when the 
nature of man will change. 

But in one way—and in one way only—the resurgence of 
total war can be rendered highly improbable, if not obviated 
altogether. And that is, not by binding the nations willy- 
nilly to act together, but by the cool and determined adherence 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire to its traditional 
policy of the “‘ balance of power.” 

Blinded by the glitter of collective security through inter- 
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national control the delegates at San Francisco, so far as it is 
at present known, turned their backs upon the doctrine of the 
“ balance of power ”’ as being an outworn shibboleth, though 
dangerous in its futility. 

Nevertheless, for 400 years, by steadily pursuing this 
doctrine, England maintained and enjoyed a unique supre- 
macy among the nations of the world, and warded off total 
war for 100 years between 1815 and I914. 

Is it not time that our “ futurist ’’ politicians refrained 
from drafting fantastic “ plans’ for international control 
abroad and state control at home ? 

On October 2, 1934, Mr. Attlee, the Parliamentary leader of 
the Labour Party, propounded the new doctrine as follows : 
‘““We have absolutely abandoned any idea of nationalist 
loyalty. We are deliberately putting a world order before our 
loyalty to our own Country. We say we want to see put on 
the statute book something which will make our people 
citizens of the world before they are citizens of this country.” 

Was there ever, as Lord Castlereagh said of the Holy 
Alliance, such “‘ sublime mysticism and nonsense ”’ ? 

The so-called leaders of political thought in this country 
would do well to reflect upon Edmund Burke’s admonition 
that ‘‘ people will:not look forward to posterity who never 
look backward to their ancestors,’ and bear in mind the 
statement of our traditional foreign policy as set out by Sir 
Eyre Crowe in his famous memorandum of 1907: “ England, 
as a tiny island power with vast overseas colonies and depen- 
cencies, whose existence and survival is inseparably bound up 
with the possession of preponderant sea power, has a greater 
interest than any other country in the independence of 
nations. . . . England’s traditional policy has been to main- 
tain the balance of power by throwing her weight now in this 
scale and now in that, but ever on the side opposed to the 
political dictatorship of the strongest single state or group at 
a given time. The opposition into which England must 
inevitably be driven to any country aspiring to such a dictator- 
ship assumes almost the form of a law of nature.” 

These observations are every whit as apposite to-day as 
they were 40 or 400 years ago. 

Let our politicians no longer grope in the dark for new- 
fangled forms of policy that lose their substance and fade ° 
away as hands are stretched out to grasp them. Let them 
rather follow the light as they have been shown the light ; 
for in this way only will they be able to find the clue to peace 
and security, and lead the world once more into the sunlight. 


ARTHUR PAGE. 
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HOME GUARD POST-MORTEM 


ANYONE who has spent more than four years in a country 
district in the Local Defence Force and Home Guard may 
wonder whether the experience gained has taught any lessons, 
and if so, whether some of them may be worth recording 
while they are still fresh in the memory. Peace has not been 
so securely won as to justify the assumption that another 
Home Guard will never be required, and perhaps in future 
this strange adventure in home defence may become a pre- 
cedent to refer to. I want to emphasise, however, that my 
first-hand experience was confined to a battalion in a secluded 
and thinly populated hill country where the activities of the 
inhabitants are as nearly as possible 100 per cent. agricultural. 

During the years that the force has existed, which of its 
characteristics has impressed itself most on the mind? I 
know one battalion commander who would have no doubt of 
the answer to the question. ‘ Paper,” he would indignantly 
exclaim, adding that he expected before the final disbanding 
to have to dispose of over 12 cwt. of papers that had accu- 
mulated in the files of the office of the country town which 
was the headquarters of his battalion. It is an awe-inspiring 
thought that the tons of orders, instructions and exhortations 
which have been continuously gushing in bountiful streams 
from the fountain-head of higher authority for the benefit of 
the Home Guard all over the country, have now been united 
with an equally turgid flood of carbon copies pouring from the 
files of the various offices of origin, and are now, more than 
1,000 tons of them, flowing irresistibly into countless military 
incinerators. 

In the regular army there is always a tendency for paper 
to congest the channels of communication and command, 
like some fantastic disease affecting a man’s blood-cells so 
that they choke the veins of the organism that they are 
expected to nourish. Regular officers, whether staff or 
regimental, are fully alive to this danger. It is a danger that 
seems to be the inevitable consequence of the appalling 
complexity of dynamic warfare as it has to be waged to-day, 
and since the cause of the disease is so deep-seated, the disease 
itself can be combated but can rarely be cured. 

So the: Home Guard battalion commander’s complaint 
may have had more significance than might be supposed, and 
the paper that he disliked so much may have been the 
symptom of a disease. Yet the Home Guard, although 
suffering as acutely from this paper plague, had, nevertheless, 
a different task from that of the regular army, and I believe 
that the excessive complexity which, as in the case of the 
Army, was the cause of the trouble, might have been avoided. 
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If the creators of the new force had pursued a different 
policy in building up the organisation, if they had been content 
to make their plans on simpler, less ambitious lines with a 
view to guerilla warfare, and if they had refrained from 
taking the regular army too meticulously as their model, 
administrative and operational work would have been simpler. 
It is arguable, too, that local initiative would have reacted 
favourably to simpler conditions, and troops that differed so 
radically from regulars in the particular quality of their 
unconventional discipline would have been well suited to 
guerilla technique. 

Inside the force at any rate a tendency towards simplicity 
was inevitable, whether high authority discouraged it or 
not. The simpler units, for instance, either platoons or sec- 
tions, inevitably played a more important part than the higher 
formations. This was for two reasons: firstly owing to the 
tactical requirements of the situation, and secondly because, 
above the level of the platoon, a really effective standard of 
training was seldom attainable. In this connection, and when 
comparing Home Guard efficiency with that of the regular 
army it must be remembered that in the Home Guard the 
time allowed for instruction and drill was in many cases as 
little as one-tenth of the time that could be given to the 
training of the regular soldier. It is not only obvious that 
complicated combined manceuvres by large bodies of men 
were impossible, but it was equally obvious that there was no 
need for them. 

However, owing to the ambitious views of its creators, 
this irregular force of unpaid volunteers, beginning with a 
simple makeshift organisation, gradually became more and 
more unwieldy, more awkward to handle than a regular army, 
and essentially far more uncertain in action. 

It was in the sphere of operations that there seemed to 
be some excuse for a certain amount of complexity. It 
seemed necessary, for instance, to have alternative plans of 
action, depending on the course that the enemy might adopt, 
with the consequence that schemes for mobile as well as 
static warfare were drawn up, enabling every platoon to 
function either against raids or against full-scale invasion. 
In the latter contingency it must be admitted that the 
defenders would have suffered the disadvantage of having to 
waste their valuable local knowledge on the static job of 
awaiting enemy attack in isolated garrisons. 

Armament -was another point on which there was some 
excuse for complexity, since the number of weapons and 
their variety depended on the stocks that were available 
after the needs of the regular army had been satisfied. The 
result was that until the last stages of the war, the weapons 
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were too few and their variety was too great. In one county, 
for instance, in addition to rifles and two kinds of machine- 
gun, three different types of automatic rifle were in use, and 
just before the “ stand-down ”’ four varieties of sub-artillery 
weapons were coming into supply, besides numerous kinds of 
grenades. 

The situation in regard to transport was worse. Six 
different army forms were all intended to assist the complex 
process of requisitioning vehicles from various traders or 
private owners for the use of a battalion during invasion. If 
invasion had occurred it would have been necessary for the 
battalion headquarters to send out on an endless round a 
lorry-full of drivers equipped with the necessary army forms 
and spare petrol to collect vehicles which would presumably 
have been pursuing their various avocations all over the 
country, some of them being garaged in another county. 
In some cases a driver sent to fetch a vehicle might have 
found that it had been sold long ago, or perhaps had already 
fallen to pieces. The fact was that there was no legal obliga- 
tion on the owner to report casualties. 

Petrol issued with its appropriate army forms would have 
been another trouble. A man with a good head for docu- 
ments would have been required at every petrol station, to 
satisfy himself by examining the papers of each applicant 
that the demands were justified. Lubricating oil, on the 
other hand, would have had to be fetched from a delivery- 
point at a distance varying between 15 and 30 miles. 

A more difficult problem than petrol would have been the 
supply of food, and many plans had been made to deal with 
it. Units were registered as catering establishments, retailers 
were enabled to lay in stocks, while non-rationed foods could 
be bought locally by catering officers. All ranks on muster- 
ing were expected to bring enough food from their homes to 
support them till the general supply system could begin to 
function. Any work of national importance was to be per- 
formed by specially designated men whose names were on a 
list at the battalion headquarters, and who were to be excused 
from mustering during the beginning of an invasion period. 
Milking and the feeding of stock must not be interrupted, so 
other men with their names on another list, and perhaps with 
equally urgent duties, might be granted leave immediately 
at the discretion of commanding officers. It seemed that the 
forces at the disposal of commanders might prove to be a 
fluctuating and uncertain factor. Cooks, too, were scarce in 
spite of cooking courses, and it was understood that cooking 
utensils were to be borrowed from sources that were not 
specified. An elaborate series of food reserves had been 
planned, but probably the most difficult task would have been 
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to co-ordinate the contrasting requirements of a battle-plan 
that had been designed for either mobile or static warfare, 
or for the operation of both simultaneously. 

For the Home Guard commander, however, the most 
forbidding prospect of all was the financial complication that 
an invasion would have involved. It was a disquieting 
thought that so much finance would have to be initiated at 
the most unfavourable moment, that is to say, simultaneously 
with the outbreak of hostilities. There was the compensation 
for loss of wages up to a limit of 13s. 1d. a day ; there was the 
purchase of food for officers and men, there was an insurance 
scheme with forms to fill in for each applicant, who was 
expected to sign an application as soon as he had reached the 
mustering-place. Finally there was a special separation 
allowance. 

The signing of army forms accompanied almost every 
transaction in the Home Guard. With so much book-keeping 
and signing of required certificates, procedure was no doubt 
made more or less knave-proof, though not fool-proof. In an 
emergency it may be more useful for procedure to be fool- 
proof. With so much paper to deal with, some of us wondered 
whether when the moment came there would be any time left 
for fighting. 

Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of the com- 
plicated functioning of the Home Guard was the so-called 
“ fighting-book.”’ At first this innovation was received in at 
least one battalion with groans and curses, as it was assumed 
to be only one more hideous symptom of the paper trouble 
that seemed to be sucking the life out of all initiative. Later 
on, opinion changed, for it was found that this new bible was 
to contain instructions compiled by the officers themselves 
and telling them exactly what to do at every stage of the 
proceedings. It was in fact an indispensable guide through 
all the intricate labyrinths of Home Guard procedure. Every 
old gentleman in command, conscious of his ageing memory, 
clasped the book to his heart, and felt all the triumph of the 
schoolboy who has succeeded in providing himself with a 
reliable crib. Let the Germans all come, and if he could only 
find the right page in time, he would know exactly what to do. 
Even the conundrums of transport and finance were deprived 
of some of their terrors by this precious book. Its single defect 
was its alarming size. 

It is easy, of course, to disparage such criticism as I have 
made on the ground that it is not constructive, and admittedly 
I have referred to some particular problems which, it would 
appear, cannot be completely solved. But if another Home 
Guard force is some day required, as I believe is likely, 
theorists and experts will have to plan a new version, for I 
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cannot believe that they will remain content with producing a 
slavish imitation of the original model. So they ought not to 
complain if an observer with only an empirical knowledge of 
the subject ventures to suggest something of what was wrong 
with the old Home Guard in the hope that the experts may 
put it right in the new model, as far as that is possible. 

Yet when all is said and done, whatever faults may be 
attributed to the Home Guard, it must be admitted that the 
embittered battalion commander, whom I have quoted with 
his complaint about paper, may have missed one unique 
experience that he might have appreciated, for, in his dis- 
gruntled state he may have failed to realise the stirring truth 
that he was a member of a body that only continued to exist 
by virtue of its spirit, for when at a Home Guard conference 
held by an army command, the question was asked on behalf 
of a party of battalion commanders, “‘ What are our disci- 
plinary powers ? ” it came as an inspiring shock to be answered 
“You have none.” Indeed, the Home Guard was a paradoxical 
phenomenon, a perpetual miracle, a crowd of volunteers 
without pay, and an army without discipline, save for that 
self-control and regard for duty, that only the power of the 
individual conscience can enforce. 

C. F. MEADE. 


For the neighbours of kings, ‘‘ there can no general rule be 
given (the occasions are so variable) save one which ever 
holdeth ; which is, that princes do keep due sentinel that 
none of their neighbours do overgrow so (by increase of terri- 
tory, by embracing of trade, by approaches, or the like) as 
they become more able to annoy them than they were.”’ 
Bacon, Essay of Empire. 


APPEASEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


RECENTLY, despite the paper shortage, several new magazines 
and even newspapers have appeared in South Africa. Most 
of them are Left Wing. Some are Nationalist and anti-Ally— 
the New Era, for instance, the first Nationalist newspaper to 
appear in English, which a well-known cartoonist promptly 
dubbed “‘ the New Error.’’ But none has aroused such con- 
troversy as the Union Review, a monthly edited by Mr. 
Barnett Potter. Mr. Potter has been the subject of an excited 
debate in Parliament. Many people allege that he was dis- 
missed from his post as a wireless news commentator because 
of the views expressed in Union Review. 

The debate in Parliament throws some interesting light on 
South African politics. Mr. Marwick started the ball rolling. 
Mr. Marwick said Mr. Potter’s wireless talks (which dealt 
solely with the international situation and never touched on 
domestic affairs) had been of incalculable value to morale and 
the war effort. Whatever views had been ventilated in the 
Union Review would bear the closest scrutiny. He (Mr. Mar- 
wick) had never heard of an Afrikaans announcer being dis- 
missed because of his political affiliations. 

Mr. Sutter said Mr. Potter was “a branded racialist ’’ and 
“a reeking racialist ’’ who “‘ detests anything associated with 
Afrikaans.’’ His views were “ offensive in the extreme ”’ and 
showed ‘“‘ a lower degree of common decency than one would 
expect from the average product of the ghetto; 10,000 
homes would have raised the greatest protest if Potter had 
been allowed to continue broadcasting.”’ 

_Mr. Robin Stratford (who is also a K.C.) said he had thought 
Mr. Potter’s dismissal a violation of the principle that the 
engagement or dismissal of commentators should not in any 
way be influenced by their political views, and had gone to 
interview the Minister in charge of broadcasting with Mr. 
Marwick and a deputation ; but “ further consideration and 
discussion with the Minister” led him to see that “in a 
country like South Africa such a principle could not be whole- 
heartedly maintained. ... The views which Mr. Potter 
expresses in his paper . . . are the sort which exasperate and 
give offence to a large number of people in South Africa.” 

It is pretty clear from all this, despite the Minister, Senator 
Clarkson’s, denial, that Mr. Potter’s friends and‘ foes alike 
believe he was dismissed because of his connection with the 
Union Review. Who is this “ reeking racialist,’’ and what are 
the views he expressed which make 10,000 homes in South 
Africa raise a protest in horror ? 

Mr. Potter is 48. He was educated at Canterbury and 
University College, London.. He served in the infantry and 
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air force in the last war, was wounded, and was mentioned in 
dispatches. He contested and lost the Sparkbrook, Bir- 
mingham, seat in 1924. He edited the official journal of the 
British Miner’s Federation until 1930, when he came to South 
Africa and edited the Natal Witness until 1935. Then he 
became an assistant editor of the Star, in Johannesburg. 
Later he edited mining journals and recently became Editor- 
in-Chief of the new journal, the Union Review. He has 
published two books, Socialism in Queensland and An Approach 
to Politics. His career, therefore, has been an honourable and 
even a distinguished one. If he has changed his mind about 
Socialism since his youth, as his detractors loudly allege, so 
have other people. 

The April issue of the Union Review (it is published about 
the middle of each month) is in no degree different from 
previous issues, and can therefore fairly be examined for signs 
of ‘‘ reeking racialism ’’ and those views which caused Mr. 
Stratford (but not Mr. Marwick) to change his mind on a 
question of principle. The journal contains book reviews and 
other features (including an article by Mr. C. D. Don, the 
distinguished former editor of the Star, on Poland), which are 
not relevant to the issues raised in Parliament. Excluding 
those, and concentrating on the views which might be regarded 
as controversial, the following are the highlights of the 
issue. 

Mr. Potter starts off by criticising the assertion of the latest 
biographer of General Smuts that 70 per cent. of the Spring- 
boks are Afrikaners. He points out that 60/40 has been the 
proportion mentioned in official “ handouts” of the Bureau 
of Information, and comments that, since the ratio has now 
risen to 70/30, the time has come to analyse the assumption. 
In the 1943 elections, the Afrikaners voted 34 to I against the 
war, but in proportion to the English their total numbers are 
only 54 to 4; the assumption that they form 70 or even 60 
per cent. of the army begins to appear dubious. After further 
analysis he concludes that in fact the authorities have no means 
of knowing what the true proportions are, and gives it as his 
opinion that the 60/40 ratio is a matter of public policy to put 
a favourable gloss on the Afrikaners’ war contribution. He 
says Britain has done the same in regard to the Dominions, 
but whereas this can do no harm, the same procedure in 
South Africa between sections is harmful, since what puts one 
in an unduly favourable light necessarily seems to discredit the 
other. He therefore hopes that no more will be said about 
the English not having made their full contribution to the 
military effort. 

Other points made in the issue are that Native education 
must be developed, and that General Smuts’s approach to 
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general African problems has bewildered the protagonists of 
Native advance while earning him the congratulations of the 
Opposition ‘‘on a topic on which the reactionary character 
of their approach is only too well-known.”’ In at least two 
places he speaks approvingly of individual Nationalist M.P.’s 
contributions to debates, and congratulates Afrikaans cor- 
respondents on conducting controversies with him with 
courtesy, wit and good humour. 

An article warns South African Jewry not to seek an 
alliance with the Nationalists, into which they might be 
tempted by a speech by Dr. Karl Bremer appealing for 
European co-operation against Communism and the Natives 
(the Stay and other papers criticised Dr. Bremer’s motives 
also). Mr. Potter further speaks frankly of the presence of 
some Jews whose standards of behaviour, he says, are dis- 
tasteful, and comments: “ The just, intelligent and dis- 
cerning Gentile knows that they are unrepresentative of the 
best of Jewry, which finds them quite as distasteful as we do. 
Unfortunately not every Gentile is just, discerning and 
intelligent.’’ He rebukes some South African Jews for being 
very ready to publish attacks on Britain and the Empire. 
This article immediately provoked an accusation that Mr. 
Potter is anti-Semitic. 

In a column headed “‘ What our enemies say,” Mr. Potter 
quotes extracts from the Nationalist Press, attacking British 
trade, exulting over the decline in British exports, describing 
“drunken sailors’’ of the ‘“‘ Empire Fleet,” extolling the 
‘heroic German people ’’ and expressing annoyance that the 
Springboks in Egypt got white bread while the Union eats 
brown. 

The issue contains one paragraph to which exception might 
reasonably be taken. Mr. Potter describes the Natives’ 
‘invincible ignorance and idleness ”’ in the Reserves, accuses 
Native domestic servants of perpetually breaking things, says 
he himself employs white servants, and concludes: ‘‘ They 
(white servants) do not steal.’’ But much worse things are 
said about Natives in the Press every day, and anyhow it is 
certainly not on account of paragraphs about Natives that the 
“t0,000 homes ”’ would protest if he had gone on broadcasting; 
the “‘ 10,000 homes ”’ would almost certainly agree with him, 
but would resent his advocacy of more Native education. 

Such, generally, are the views Mr. Potter has been expressing 
in the Union Review since its inception. His purpose, he has 
explained, is to put the British point of view ; he is opposed 
to appeasement of the Afrikaners. According to his friends, 
he himself has therefore been made a victim of that very 
appeasement. Such are the views which Mr. Stratford, a 
distinguished English South African, allowed himself to be 
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persuaded by another English South African, Senator Clark- 
son, would give offence to a large number of people in South 
Africa. Mr. Potter’s quotations from the Nationalist Press, 
in the column called “‘ What our enemies say,” show that 
the anti-Ally Afrikaners do not suffer from any such inhibitions 
or restraints. 

Commenting on the debate in Parliament, the Rand Daily 
Mail made this latter point, and said it seemed that though 
the Nationalists could say what they liked with impunity, the 
English point of view must not be put. The paper went on 
to say that another principle was involved. Not only did a 
number of people disagree violently with Mr. Potter, but 
they apparently saw nothing wrong in showing their dis- 
agreement by taking what steps lay in their power to deprive 
him of the means of expressing his views. 

Readers of the National Review may draw their own con- 
clusions about the Union Review, about Mr. Potter, and about 
appeasement in South Africa. 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


“LET me exhort and conjure you never to suffer an invasion 
of your political constitution, however minute the instance 
may appear, to pass by, without a determined, persevering 
resistance. One precedent creates another. They soon 
accumulate, and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, 
to-day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the 
most dangerous measures, and where they do not suit exactly, 
the defect is supplied by analogy. Be assured that the laws, 
which protect us in all our civil rights, grow out of the consti- 
tution, and that they must fall or flourish with it. This is 
not the cause of faction, or of party, or of any individual, but 
the common interest of every man in Britain.” 


Junius, “ Dedication to the English Nation.” 
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A NEW PROTEIN FOOD 


EARLY in June the representatives of twelve Allied nations 
met in London at the invitation of the British,Government to 
discuss the international food situation. As the majority of 
the delegates represented liberated European countries, the 
conference largely provided an opportunity for each delegate 
to state how much food his particular country needed and the 
difficulties in the way of supply. In March our own Minister 
of Food, Colonel Llewellin, together with Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
had important discussions in Washington with the Canadian 
and American authorities. The results of the Washington 
talks were the subject of an address by Colonel Llewellin to 
the London Conference. 

The Minister told the delegates that, whereas the produc- 
tion and stocks of the high-grade foodstuffs had fallen con- 
siderably, the demand for these foodstuffs had risen very 
sharply. In the case of sugar the current minimum world 
demand (already artificially restricted by rationing, shortage 
of shipping, etc.) exceeded the supply by approximately 1-5 
million tons; in the case of fats, more than 1 million tons ; 
and in meat (man’s most important source of concentrated 
protein) the deficit exceeded 2-5 million tons. And these were 
the deficits remaining after substantial reductions had been 
made in British and American consumption, and also after 
drawing heavily on stocks held during the war against emer- 
gencies. Thus even when all practicable economies and 
sacrifices have been made, it is patent that the very real needs 
of the liberated European countries will not be met—and will 
not be met by a considerable margin. 

On the whole the world is best off in cereals, which up to the 
present have been man’s chief source of storable food. But man 
cannot live a healthy life on an exclusive diet of cereals, for 
although they contain a not insignificant proportion of protein, 
it is accompanied by too much carbohydrate and fibre for the 
comfort of the human digestion. The protein content of man’s 
other vegetable foods is virtually mil. Hitherto the main 
source of protein for the human diet has been the animal 
world. But this is an inadequate source ; and, in addition, 
the traditional process of vegetable-animal-protein is ineffi- 
cient and expensive. Compare the figures. An acre of grass- 
land yields about 400 lbs. of beef (a generous estimate), with 
a protein content of only some 60 Ibs. Under wheat, on the 
other hand, an acre of ground yields about a ton of grain, with 
a protein content of about 270 Ibs. 

In view of this situation it is hardly surprising that for 
many years scientists have been seeking a means of converting 
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vegetable carbohydrates (of which there is a surplus in the 
world) into edible protein. That they have finally succeeded 
is in no small measure due to the brilliant work of a team of 
British scientists under Dr. Thaysen of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and to the practical 
encouragement of the British Colonial Development Board. 
The British team has developed not only a highly concentrated 
form of edible protein, but also a process for producing the 
new foodstuff cheaply and in large quantities. The field of 
research which has yielded this achievement is that of the 
yeast-moulds, a field that has been investigated for many 
years by the scientists of many countries, until now without 
real success. 

By the end of the 19th century chemical analysis had 
established that brewer’s yeast was extremely rich in protein. 
Brewer’s yeast is, however, extremely unpalatable, and, in 
addition, loses valuable vitamin constituents when purified. 
Realisation of its high protein content quickly led the scien- 
tific world to grasp that if a means could be found of producing 
a palatable yeast, cheaply and in large quantities, then the 
problem of obtaining a cheap and plentiful supply of protein 
was also solved. After much subsequent research, carried 
out partly in Germany, British scientists developed a satisfac- 
tory process based on a new strain of mould, the torula utilis 
grande, which showed several advantages over other strains, 
notably its high filterability, rapid growth, and palatability. 

The British experiments were carried out with a base of 
natural sugar. By 1943 the laboratory work had been per- 
fected and it remained only to investigate the possibilities of 
commercial production. This could have been done in Britain 
with a plant using beet sugar, but at the time Britain had no 
sugar to spare for experiments. It was therefore decided to 
transfer operations to the West Indies where there was a 
surplus of sugar at hand. Trials at the sugar refineries there 
proved a complete success. As a result, the Colonial Develop- 
ment Board made a grant of £25,000 towards the cost of 
erecting in Jamaica a plant capable of producing yearly 2,000 
tons of food-yeast. It is understood that the Board has since 
decided to set up a number of similar plants on other islands 
of the West Indies. 

The advantage of the location is obvious. Dr. Thaysen’s 
work has shown that the most satisfactory and economical 
raw material for the production of torula utilis grande is 
natural sugar, viz., bagasse and molasses—by-products of the 
refining of cane sugar—which have a high sugar-content. 

In the actual manufacture of food-yeast a culture-solution 
containing I per cent. of sugar is best. To the solution are 
added minute quantities of two common chemicals as a source 
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of nitrogen for the micro-organisms. Once it is set in motion, 
the process is virtually automatic. 

Under optimum (laboratory) conditions the greatest yield 
so far obtained is 60 units by weight of yeast for 100 units of 
refined sugar. In commercial practice 4 tons of low grade 
molasses yield 1 ton of food-yeast. If refined sugar is used, the 
ratio is only 2 to 1. At the experimental plant set up in 
Jamaica only refined sugar seems to have been used. Of this 
there has been a large surplus at hand during the war. 

The chief properties of the new foodstuff are :— 

(a) Protein Content. The Thaysen food yeast, torula utilis 
grande, contains about 45 per cent. by weight of protein, as 
compared with 12 per cent. to 15 per cent. for beef. 

(6) Quality of Protein. It must be stressed that food-yeast 
is not a mere ersatz for animal protein : it provides an impor- 
tant new source of an essential foodstuff with many advantages 
over animal and cereal sources. The protein of food-yeast is 
of extremely high quality, and several authorities assert that 
it is as good as protein from liver, eggs and best quality meat. 

(c) Vitamin Content. In addition to its high protein- 
content, torula utilis grande is also an important source of the 
B-vitamins, of which complex it contains all the known 
constituents. 

(d) Comparative Cost to the Consumer. The cost of pro- 
ducing the food-yeast in Jamaica is about 3d. per lb. To this 
would have to be added transport costs to Europe and costs 
of distribution. Price itself is, however, an inadequate 
criterion. The salient advantage of the food-yeast over other 
forms of protein is that the amount needed per person is 
extremely small. About half an ounce per day is sufficient to 
cover the entire protein and B-vitamin needs of the normal male 
adult. Cost is thus an insignificant consideration. To quote 
from an article by Dr. Thaysen in Nature (10 April, 1943), 
under the existing circumstances “ beef or mutton protein 
would be five times as dear as food-yeast protein, milk- 
protein eight times and egg-protein twenty-four times as dear. 
The B-vitamins of beef, mutton or milk would be twenty-five 
times, and of eggs eighty times dearer than those of food- 
yeast.” 

(e) Comparative Rate of Production. It takes several 
months, and even years, to produce a pound of meat. Though 
some factors are omitted, it is not unfair to say that a pound 
of food-yeast can be produced in a matter of hours. 

(f) Culinary Use. According to Dr. Thaysen, “ the 
finished product is a pale yellow flake of dead yeast-cells.”’ 
The flake is added to water, broth, milk or any desired fluid, 
and to bread-flour. It appears that successful attempts have 
been made on a restricted scale by certain large British 
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bakeries to introduce a nutritious loaf to the public. Too 
little is known about these attempts. In any case, the yeast 
has a pleasant flavour, which has been described as “ nutty ” 
or “‘ meaty,” though in ordinary use the flavour will hardly be 
detected, since the amounts used will be very small. 

The part played by diet in the formation of individual and 
national character is still very much a Book with Seven 
Seals, but that they are closely correlated is now generally 
agreed to be probable. Although the familiar slogan, ‘ Eat 
more fish—fish makes brains,”’ is in its modern context rightly 
dismissed as nonsense, in a historical context it may be con- 
sidered as a sound piece of folk-wisdom. In more precise 
terms, it would read somewhat as follows : A community that 
subsists on a diet rich in protein will in course of tume mantfest 
more dynamic social qualities than a community that subsists 
on a dtet deficient in protein. This is no doubt an over-simpli- 
fication, but history shows that it contains a core of truth— 
and if this new vegetable protein fulfils its promise and enables 
peoples who have hitherto lived without enough protein to 
make up for past deficiencies, then important changes due at 
least partly to this new factor may yet be witnessed in the 
years to come. It may even be possible to a considerable 
extent to overcome the malnutrition which prevailed before 
the war over large parts of the world even in good times. 


ALAN HvuET OWEN. 


A GOODLY HERITAGE 


AmonG the many contributions which our country has made 
to human progress the conception of a community of free men, 
governing themselves through a parliament of elected repre- 
sentatives, ranks as one of the most important. The idea has 
evolved from simple beginnings, slowly, painfully, laboriously, 
with checks and setbacks, with failures and triumphs. But, 
looking back across the centuries, we see a certain thread—a 
motive, half-conscious it may be—running through all our 
experiments and struggles, linking them together in a con- 
tinuous chain, and giving coherence to what seems at times a 
disordered sequence of events. And that motive is the asser- 
tion of the freedom of the individual citizen from the oppressive 
exactions of those possessed of superior power. 

The barons who forced King John to sign the Great Charter 
at Runnymede in the early 13th century were not imbued with 
the democratic ideals of the 20th. To them the common man 
counted for little, or nothing. But their action did something 
to break the absolutism of the King and to broaden, even 
though to a very limited extent, the basis of liberty. The 
struggles of the Knights of the Shires in the Middle Ages to 
control the extravagances of the King and his advisers by 
refusing to vote taxes, brought no finality for several hundred 
years. But the principle they sought to establish—that those 
who paid the piper should call the tune, and that the citizen 
should not be arbitrarily taxed by those in authority—we 
recognise now as one of the most important in our system of 
representative Government. Attempts to ignore it cost 
Charles I his kingdom and his head. They cost us our Ameri- 
can colonies. The final act was only played out with the pass- 
ing of the Parliament Act. For hundreds of years, with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity, the evolutionary process continued, 
until a vague conception was translated into a principle, and 
a new liberty was gained. 

We now talk, and perhaps think, lightly of the freedoms 
with which we have been blessed. It is as well, therefore, that 
we should remind ourselves at times what they are. As with 
many of the blessings with which we are endowed, we are apt 
to take them for granted, as though they had been showered 
upon us by a kindly Providence, and to forget that they have 
been won by the sacrifices of a few men who saw further than 
their fellows, and who, having seen the star, followed it with 
constant faith and courage. We assume they have always 
been ours, and will always be, whether we take heed of them, 
or not. 

Well, when we take a thing for granted we have a bad habit 
of losing the sense of its value. For example, in the ’sixties of 
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last century great meetings were held up and down the 
country to demand free education. In a system of truly 
national schools men saw for their children golden oppor- 
tunities which they themselves had never enjoyed. Some of 
them tramped miles in order to attend the meetings. In due 
course they had their way, and to-day our schools are taken 
for granted and many parents set little value on them. 

Another instance is the right to vote. Manhood Suffrage 
and Election by Ballot were two of the main items in the 
Chartist Movement of 100 yars ago. Within 30 years the 
Ballot had become law, but the fight for Manhood Suffrage 
was not won till the last war. When I was a young man I 
used to attend the Revision Court in order to obtain a lodger’s 
vote. Now the vote is taken as a matter of course. It has no 
longer to be fought for, and those who have been actively 
engaged in political elections will know what collar-work it is 
to persuade many citizens to trouble to walk to the booth to 
mark their voting papers. Such examples could be multiplied 
many times. The men of one generation strive and struggle 
with all their strength, and often with much sacrifice, to gain 
certain privileges, not for themselves alone, but for all. And 
too soon those who inherit them are prone to lose the sense of 
their value. And that is why it is good to remind ourselves of 
them. For there is a danger that we might let them slip from 
our grasp and the old fight would have to be fought again in 
order to recover them. In the Book of Revelations there is an 
exhortation to one of the Churches: “ Hold that fast which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” It is one which we 
shall be well advised to listen to in these anxious days. 

Especially in time of war is it essential that we do not lose 
sight of our crown, our liberties, because we are bound to sur- 
render so many of them when a common danger threatens us. 
As loyal citizens we fall into line with as good a grace as we 
can muster, and with the determination to demand their 
restoration when the threat to our national existence has been 
averted. We accept food rationing, all sorts of restrictions 
and controls and compulsions, because we are persuaded they 
are necessary for carrying on the war successfully. In every 
direction our liberties are curtailed, our ordinary way of life is 
interfered with ; but, because we are free men, we make a 
temporary surrender of much that is dear to us and join as best 
we can in the common effort for the common end. 

And what is this freedom that we set so high ? Is its value 
as great as we assess it ? Or is it all an old wives’ tale told to 
pass away the time on a winter’s night ? 

At the moment it may seem to be nothing more. One 
liberty has been infringed over and over again during the last 
few years ; another is completely denied to us. But we have 
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been passing through the greatest crisis we have ever had to 
meet during our long history as a nation, and until that is 
finally passed we must be prepared to sacrifice many of the 
things which we have come to consider part of our lives. By 
so doing we may hope to ensure the fuller enjoyment of our 
free institutions when the fight has been won—if not for our- 
selves, at least for those who follow afterwards. But we must 
watch and hold fast our crown. 

Before the war we had in this country so much freedom 
that we hardly realised that we had any. Evey man might 
say what he would, provided he did not preach sedition or 
utter slander against his fellows. Every man might write what 
he would, provided he refrained from treason, obscenity or 
libel. Every man might worship where and how he would. If 
he preferred not to worship at all, neither the State nor his 
neighbours had any power to make him. Every man had the 
right to vote how he would without fear of penalty from those 
whom he opposed. Our Courts of Justice were free from 
political interference—our judges, as far as was humanly con- 
ceivable, beyond corruption. Every man had the right of fair 
trial in the Courts, and until he was found guilty there none 
might impugn his innocence. Safeguards against miscarriage 
of justice were as perfect as human ingenuity could devise. 

There was no secret police force to be dreaded, no trespass 
in any man’s house without a warrant. Was not the English- 
man’s home his castle, whose threshold was inviolate from the 
uninvited entry of the official snooper ? Upon his lawful 
business a man might go where he would, travel as he would 
at any hour of the day or night, and none questioned him as to 
the reason of his going. His movements were unwatched and 
untrammelled. Among men themselves there was an easy 
tolerance, only possible in a country where freedom has been 
long established. Every man had the right of association with 
his fellows for social, political or industrial purposes. Indeed, 
as long as we behaved ourselves—in other words, were law- 
abiding—we suffered no interfence. No doubt we grumbled at 
some laws which we considered unreasonable; but we had 
little cause for complaint. The mere fact that we grumbled was 
but further evidence of our freedom. It is not in every country 
that the citizens are allowed openly to criticise the law, or to 
grumble at it. 

Our liberties are, indeed, broadly based—not limited to 
one section of society, but common to rich and poor alike. 
They form a crown which is well worth holding fast. They are 
treasures of such great price that they must not be trafficked 
for things of doubtful value. And they are ours because they 
have been striven for by men who valued them more than ease 
and comfort, and even than security. 
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It was not only our parliamentary liberties that were so 
won. Behind that of conscience and worship lies a story of 
strife and martyrdom. The fires of Smithfield, the torture 
chamber, the headsman’s block—men of all creeds faced these 
rather than deny their faith. And later they endured long 
years of imprisonment because they refused to attend this 
church or that as those in authority dictated. Was it worth 
it ? Of course it was. In spiritual matters there must be no 
dictation, no majority rule. Each individual citizen must be 
allowed to approach his God according to the promptings of 
his own conscience. To us this seems a simple truth, because 
the battle was fought and won for us by men who were hunted 
out of their churches, yet called their congregations together 
in field, or barn, or house, undaunted by threats, submitting 
humbly to imprisonment and fine and hunger, rather than 
play fast and loose with what they thought to be spiritu- 
ally right. Not great men these, in the world’s eyes, but 
strong in steadfastness and faith ; and John Bunyan, from 
his prison in Bedford, sent out to mankind a message which 
has endured. 

In religious matters we are tolerant to-day. We recognise 
one another’s freedom to worship how and where we will. We 
have complete liberty, but only as the result of centuries of 
struggle. It was reported some time ago from America that 
one of the avowed intentions of the Nazi party, when they 
secured world domination was to dissolve all existing churches 
and allow one only; and in this the Bible would be substi- 
tuted by Mein Kampf—the gospel according to Hitler. If 
evidence of this has actually been found it need occasion no 
surprise. It would be in keeping with the rest of that amazing 
creed. But can we see ourselves knuckling under to it? 
Should we be content to exchange our liberty of conscience 
for such a caricature of a faith ? Hold that fast which thou 
hast, that no man take thy crown. 

And what of our right of combination, our Trade Unions, 
our collective bargaining ? Even in the U.S.A. they have been 
slow in receiving official recognition. As for Hitler, they 
were among the first victims of his attack, and wherever he 
passed he left a trail of Trade Union destruction. At best 
Germany gave the Unions a lean time; and in the end they 
vanished. And if the Nazis had had their way they would 
have vanished here. Are they worth preserving? Or have 
all the old sufferings of strikers, the imprisonment of their 
leaders, the self-denying service of thousands of unremem- 
bered workers to count as nothing ? 

And so we could continue with our other liberties—Free 
Speech, a Free Press, Civil Freedom—freedom, through the 
ballot, from intimidation when we cast our votes. The attain- 
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ment of each has been through painful struggle. And the 
struggle must go on, for without it the best things of life 
cannot be gained or held. If we consider lightly the privileges, 
the liberties which our fathers and our fathers’ fathers won 
and passed on to us as rich legacies—if we make no effort to 
preserve them—if they are not worth our watchfulness—they 
will pass from us. Nothing is more certain than that. There 
is always some one waiting to take our crown if we do not hold 
it fast. Slackness, easy-going indifference to anything but our 
own personal affairs, forgetfulness of the high principles which 
make a people really great, disinclination to take part in any 
service which is not for our own material good—all these 
things are born of selfishness, and beget selfishness, and lead 
inevitably to decay. 

In physical matters absolute liberty cannot be the lot of 
any man. Even the primitive savage was controlled by forces 
stronger than himself. For one thing, he was a slave to terrors 
of the unseen and the unknown, with which we are little 
afflicted. But to some extent civilisation must set a limit to 
men’s physical freedom. As soon as they awoke to the 
advantages of living in groups they realised that something 
had to be done to protect one another from the unrestrained 
activities of the individual. A simple code of laws had to be 
formulated, and lawgivers appointed. The members of the 
little community pledged themselves in some way to obey their 
rulings and to accept their decisions. How in the dim vistas 
of unrecorded history this was accomplished must be left 
largely to the imagination of each of us. But in some fashion 
they found it good to resign some portion of their own liberty 
of action, and in so doing increased that of the whole. The 
man who was determined to pursue his own course became an 
outcast from the society to which he belonged. There was no 
place for him among his fellows. 

As civilisation has become broader this tendency has been 
quickened. There has been a levelling up of freedom, and it is 
shown in the protection afforded to the weaker sections of 
society against the stronger, in the recognition of the rights of 
citizenship, in the emancipation of the individual from the 
arbitrary exactions of those in authority, and from domination 


_ in those departments of life in which the only authority 


should be his own conscience. Thus, while civilisation restricts 
liberty of interference by one man with the affairs of his 
neighbour, it should enlarge the liberties he enjoys in the 
conduct of his own life. 

It is in this enlargement of our liberties that the record of 
our country is peculiarly great. Before the war our achieve- 
ments in this direction had reached a high level. Perhaps we 
do not always enquire how we managed to develop and retain 
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them while in many other countries they were lost almost as 
soon as won. Is it because, asa people, we have been endowed 
with special characteristics, «r because our air is of peculiar 
quality, or because our somewhat erratic climate has watered 
the seed of liberty in our midst and caused it to flourish like 
some giant oak tree? It is pleasant to cultivate such ideas 
and there is no harm in doing so. But it would perhaps be 
better to take a more realistic view. In the course of our long 
history since the Norman invasion we have enjoyed certain 
advantages which have been denied to other peoples. In the 
first place, being an island of moderate size, we were compara- 
tively early in settling down to nationhood. Though our feuds 
with Scotland and Wales were long drawn out, England was 
already unified a good many years before the Normans came. 
The differences between Northumbria, Mercia, Wessex and the 
rest were over. The old separate kingdoms had been merged 
into one England. Experiments in centralised government, 
however primitive from a moder standpoint, could begin. 
We have had no violent disruption since. Certainly there 
were the Wars of the Roses and the few years of civil war 
between Charles and Parliament ; but for nearly 900 years 
we have been spared the misery of foreign invasion, while the 
mainland of Europe has been almost a continual battlefield. 
What fighting we have done—and it has been much—has been 
on the sea or on foreign soil. Our own has been immune. 
These two factors—our early acquisition of nationhood and 
our freedom from invasion—gave us an opportunity to develop 
a system of parliamentary government and enabled us to 
extend our freedoms with safety and to cultivate a spirit of 
independence, which has long been a characteristic of our 
people, and which is inseparable from liberty. 

If we consider what was happening during the formative 
period, and for many centuries afterwards, in continental 
countries, we appreciate how different were the conditions 
with which they were faced. Italy, for example, was a collec- 
tion of independent and warring states—dukedoms, princi- 
palities, city republics. In the hey-day of their pomp the key- 
note of their policy was rivalry, not national unity. England’s 
nationhood was a hoary institution when Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi began dreaming of a united Italy, freed from the Austrian 
yoke. Germany was a medley of independent states of all 
sizes, loosely held together under that worn-out, medieval 
institution, the Holy Roman Empire. Saxony, Brandenburg, 
Bavaria, Hanover, Hessia—more than 20 of them, with the 
free cities of Hamburg, Bremen and Luebeck, the three 
remnants of the ancient Hansa League—such was Germany 
until 1870, when all the Kingdoms, Grand Duchies, Princi- 
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palities and lesser states joined together and became the 
German Empire of Bismarck and Kaiser William II. The 
earlier Germanies, continually warring against one another, 
each king, prince and princeling absolute in his own dominions, 
were not the soil for cultivating ideas of a larger freedom or 
systems of representative government. 

France was also much later than our country in attaining 
national unity. The feudal system remained strong there 
when all but its shadow had vanished in England. The 
unsettled condition of continental Europe which had brought 
the system into being during the Dark Ages as a measure of 
mutual protection encouraged its continuance. Possibly in 
some form it was necessary ; but free institutions could not 
flourish where it persisted. 

Our little island was, however, more favourably circum- 
stanced. In a few generations the shock of the Norman 
invasion had been absorbed, and England had become a 
united nation, looking to a single head. It was then that the 
rude beginnings of our parliamentary system began to take 
shape, that liberties were wrung from the unwilling hands of 
kings, that one by one their ancient privileges were relaxed and 
the people’s ancient wrongs set right. The process was slow 
and tedious, as evolutionary processes always are. There were 
times when all that had been gained seemed to be lost again. 
But it was not so. Even during a period of reaction something 
of the advance was maintained. Looking back we see con- 
tinuity through it all—a gradual broadening of the basis of our 
liberty. And for this we have to thank more than anything 
the narrow seas which kept our land free from the ravages of 
war. 
The sea gave us opportunity for experiment and trial. 
Customs and institutions were not forced upon us, nor were 
they borrowed from other sources. Experience taught us to 
shape them to suit our needs. They were the natural outcome 
of our own attempts to find the best means of helping the life 
of the nation to run smoothly. They were the tools forged by 
our native genius to achieve the ends desired. And that is a 
point worth remembering by some of our present day enthu- 
siasts who are always ready to provide a democratic constitu- 
tion for peoples who are as likely to make a success of it as 
would our forefathers have been in the days of Agincourt, or 
by those who would foist upon us here any alien system 
because it looks tidy on paper and seems likely to promote 
efficiency, or equality, or fraternity, or any sentimental 
nonsense that strikes their fancy. 

For it is as well to bear in mind that, although we have no 
written constitution, all the centuries of trial, and thought, and 
experience have not produced mere straws in the wind. 
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Behind all our peculiar customs—so real to us, so misunder- 
stood by foreigners—there is a philosophy, a definite attitude 
towards man as an individual and his place in that social 
entity which we call “‘ The State.”’ Briefly it may be defined 
as a recognition of the dignity and personality of the citizen. 
Our conception of the State is not as something separate from, 
and superior to, the individual—an independent body to 
which he owes allegiance—but rather as the mass of individual 
citizens bound together and working together for the common 
good. So the Government is not the master of the people, but 
their servant. It is responsible for all its acts to Parliament, 
as Parliament is responsible to the people. When an employee 
of a Government Department, writing to any citizen on 
official business, signs himself ‘‘ Your obedient servant,’’ it is 
not a meaningless formality. He is acknowledging in perfectly 
correct terms the relationship that exists. He is a servant 
of the people and he ought to be obedient, though it frequently 
happens in these days that the positions are reversed. But 
that does not alter the fact that every official of the Govern- 
ment is the servant of the people, since he is servant to the 
Government, which in turn is servant to the people, who are 
the State. 

Our democratic way of life, though it may appear to be 
full of inconsistencies, is based on the idea of the people’s 
sovereignty. Our form of government, our institutions, our 
Courts of Justice, fall into their natural place. Every man 
who behaves himself within the law has full rights of citizen- 
ship, has a voice as to how he shall be governed, is free from 
interference in his lawful pursuits, can claim a fair trial if 
accused of wrong-doing, and can be assured of the protection 
of the Court. Deprive him of these and his freedom is imme- 
diately threatened. Therefore at all costs the supremacy of 
the people must be maintained, not merely that of a temporary 
majority of voters. For lack of a better method we agree to 
majority rule. It is convenient, a rough-and-ready expedient 
for carrying on the work of the country. But unless it be 
recognised that the minority have equal rights with the 
majority, * government of the people by the people for the 
people ”’ is a phrase which loses its meaning and becomes a 
parody. Nowadays a special salary attaches to the office of 
Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons. To those 
who do not understand us that seems no doubt an absurdity. 
To us it is the recognition that the minority have rights. 

Our parliamentary liberties must be stressed because our 
whole system of life as a people rests ultimately on the inter- 
pretation of the relationship between the individual and the 
Government. Say that Government is a matter for the State 
and must be beyond the control of the common man in order 
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to be efficient, and the stage is cleared for totalitarianism. We 
hear a great deal of criticism of our parliamentary methods. 
They are, we are told, slow and cumbersome. Measures take 
too long in their passage to the statute book. There is too much 
discussion and talk and delay, even when Bills are not particu- 
larly contentious. Other change-mongers would have our time- 
honoured customs swept away and procedure brought up to 
date. Anything in fact which interferes with the modern 
craze for speed should go. Yet one may be excused for being 
suspicious of the man in a hurry. Many Acts of Parliament, 
especially those passed during the war years, would have been 
better if they had had more discussion devoted to them, and 
if members had had greater opportunity for examining their 
details more closely. Parliament must have time to study and 
amend all Bills presented to it. That is one of its chief duties. 
To accept them as drafted without the closest scrutiny is worse 
than for a man to sign documents or contracts without reading 
them. If, by so doing, he makes a mistake, it is only he who 
suffers the ill consequences which may result. But if Parlia- 
ment makes a mistake millions of men and women may be 
affected before it can be remedied. 

If the individual citizen is to have a fair chance there must 
be a freely elected Parliament whose members do not lose sight 
of the fact that they are representatives of the people, and not 
merely delegates of a class or a section. They must remember 
at all times that it is their ancient privilege to uphold the 
liberties of the people. At various times in our history those 
liberties have been threatened by different powers. Kings, 
Lords, Churches have been resisted and their encroachments 
curbed. From none of these need danger be apprehended 
to-day. But we are faced with a new threat, and a very real 
one—the power of an ever-growing bureaucracy. Few will 
doubt the efficiency of our Civil Service. It may well be that 
therein lies the chief danger. It is a highly trained body of 
men who can be relied on to carry out the work entrusted to 
them. They are, as they are meant to be, admirable servants 
for administering the affairs of the nation. 

But would they make such admirable masters? Is not 
their habit of mind, their training, their trend of thought an 
insistence on uniformity ? They see nothing desirable in 
diversity. For their purpose the nearer men are to a pattern, 
the more satisfactory are they likely to be. Variability of 
characteristics they do not welcome. It is not easy to make 
a neat parcel of a number of odd shaped articles. 

Of one thing we may be sure—if we do not control the 
bureaucrats they will control us. And in view of the power 
which has been placed in their hands during the war it will 
take a tremendous effort to put them back in their places. 
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Unfortunately some men seem to have become more than 
tolerant of the system under which they have been living 
recently. Fixed issue prices, rations, the numberless restric- 
tions and controls have acted as a sort of anodyne, absolving 
them of responsibilities which had become heavy and a 
struggle which had become wearisome. Like Tennyson’s 
Lotus Eaters they sing : 


** Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar ; 
O, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more.” 


Yet without individual struggle and responsibility what 
country can prosper ? If we set security higher than freedom 
what place shall we find for adventure ? 

The late Henry Drummond, in his Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, tells the sad story of the hermit crab, a small 
animal which makes its home in the shell of a dead shellfish, 
generally a whelk. The hermit should have been a true 
crustacean, like the other crabs; but at some period in its 
history, when its cousins were developing their hard, bony 
shells with which to resist the fierce buffetings of the sea and 
the attacks of enemies, the hermit gave up the struggle. It 
sought security in a neighbour’s house, took advantage of his 
greater industry, and no doubt thought itself wise beyond the 
other members of its family. And what happened ? Having 
found how much easier life was when security was obtained 
without the effort of adventure, it passed on the information 
to its descendants ; and they, instead of relying on their own 
efforts, followed the example of their parents, and took 
lodgings where they could find an empty shell. And Nature 
inflicted on them her own peculiar punishment. She deprived 
them of the power of defence. Their strong claws became 
atrophied ; the body, which should have been armoured in 
almost unbreakable shell, had no protection but a bit of 
hardened skin. And so the hermit fell from being a gallant 
rover of the seas to a timid haunter of the foreshore, who had 
to run for shelter to the discarded home of another creature 
whenever danger approached. Was the little measure of 
security it had gained worth the sacrifice of the freedom it 
had lost ? 

For the man who values liberty there can be only one 
answer. Any man, or any body of men—whether they be an 
industry, a Trade Union, a society, or a club—who, for a 
promise of security, or with the hope of transferring their 
responsibilities from their own shoulders to those of the public, 
allow themselves to be bound by the red tape of officialdom, 
will lose thereby infinitely more than they will gain. But they 
will not win back their old freedom without a tremendous 
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struggle. Officialdom has had its opportunity and has made 
the most of it. All the Government we have had by Orders in 
Council, by authority delegated to Ministers of Departments 
by Parliament, has enabled them to dig in, to entrench them- 
selves in ground particularly suitable for defence. Circum- 
stances have compelled the House of Commons to put through 
much sketchy legislation, leaving details to be filled in and 
amplified by Ministers, which means naturally by the Civil 
Service. The process had been in operation already before the 
war. It is indeed 15 years since the late Lord Chief Justice 
Hewart, in his New Despotism, issued a warning against 
bureaucratic encroachments. Many people do not realise how 
great the danger is. They seem to imagine it begins and ends 
with coupons and filling in forms and statistical returns. That 
feature is irritating enough, but it is by no means the most 
serious. 

Some time ago the Home Secretary and Minister of 
Security donned the white sheet of penitence and submitted 
himself to the clemency of the House of Commons for having 
imposed fines and punishments on members of the Civil 
Defence Force for which he had no legal sanction. Whether 
the offenders deserved punishment or not is beside the ques- 
tion. What is a matter of grave concern to all of us is that the 
servants of a Government Department usurped the powers of 
Parliament, and pleaded in extenuation that, owing to pres- 
sure of work, they had omitted asking for the necessary 
authority. Had such a thing happened 40 years ago, even in 
the midst of a great war, every watchful constitutionalist 
would have demanded an explanation how such a flagrant 
interference with the rights of the citizen could have occurred, 
and an assurance that it should not happen again. It is 
doubtful whether the Minister could have retained office—not 
because anyone would have accused him personally of the 
illegality, but because, as head of the department, he was 
responsible for the acts of its servants. But now we have been 
injected so often with the virus of bureaucracy that the inci- 
dent passes almost without comment by the man in the 
street, and probably not one person in ten realises the import- 
ance of it. 

Bureaucratic encroachment on individual rights is, how- 
ever, not a purely war-time phenomenon. The Agricultural 
Marketing Acts were passed in 1931 and 1933 with a consider- 
able blare of trumpets. They gave birth to the Milk Marketing 
Board. Under the procedure of this proceedings may be taken 
against some producer who has infringed the rules. In such 
circumstances it might be supposed that he would be charged 
before a neutral judge or magistrate. The whole essence of the 
fair administration of justice is surely that the judge of a case 
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should approach it with an impartial mind. But the bureau- 
crat does not like the idea of letting his cases pass out of his 
own jurisdiction. He wants to be master in his own house. So 
the milk producer who commits an offence against the Market- 
ing Board is not charged before a Court of Law, but is sum- 
moned to Whitehall, or wherever the Board sits, and there 
has his case tried and adjudged by his accuser, and has no 
right of appeal against the verdict. For this there can be no 
excuse that it is war time legislation which can easily be put 


right later. The Marketing Acts were passed in 1931 and 1933 


and, like much of the legislation of recent years, they contain 
clauses which are left to the Minister of the Department con- 
cerned to complete when occasion requires. That is the prac- 
tice which Lord Hewart condemned in his book as one of the 
threats of the new despotism of bureaucracy. 

In much of the recent clamour for centralisation we can 
see plans for getting more and more power into the hands of 
the bureaucrats. Often the arguments are spacious. The 
change, we are assured, will make for efficiency and standardi- 
sation—the twin stars to which every bureaucrat seems 
anxious to hitch his waggon. It was extremely prominent in 
the discussions in the Press before Mr. Butler introduced his 
Education Bill. All schools ought to be run to certain specified 
patterns. Public Schools, Private Schools, Grammar Schools 
were blots on the educational landscape. Whether they 
served a need or not was a matter of secondary importance. 
If they insisted on having their own management, their own 
Boards of Governors, and declined to transfer all authority to 
Whitehall they should be closed. That any should insist on 
independence was anathema to the bureaucratic mind. Abuse 
was hurled at it. Its only contribution to the nation was 
snobbery. Its only claim to continued existence was that it 
might perpetuate snobbery and class distinction. As though 
snobbery were the prerogative of one section of society and 
had to be taught !_ The most perfect examples are to be found 
among those who decry it most loudly. 

The real cause of offence is, however, that as long as some 
schools are allowed to preserve their independence, a stan- 
dardised education is impossible, and the danger of their 
pupils turning out to be men with individual characteristics 
will remain. The plea is always that centralised direction is 
necessary in order to secure efficiency. Therefore local govern- 
ment is an anomaly. Modern conditions demand modern 
methods, which imply specialised direction. Whitehall will 
run our cities and boroughs better than they can run them- 
selves. And the same high authority will take all private 
hospitals and the medical profession under its wing. Every- 
thing must be planned to a set pattern, and thus power 
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will be centralised in the bureaucracy, and the day will be 
won. 

The whole idea of centralisation, standardisation, uni- 
formity is hateful. What is more, the claim that such a scheme 
offers the only means of securing efficiency is open to serious 
challenge. Even if it were not its evil results would outweigh 
its gains. For the first aim of good government should be to 
enable every citizen to develop a personality of his own ; for 
in diversity of type, of character, of opinion, of outlook on 
life is the only hope of a truly progressive people. Regimenta- 
tion will lead us eventually to nowhere but perdition. 

Individualism is not another name for selfishness. There 
would be no satisfaction in living among men and women who 
were indifferent to the well-being of those around them. But 
let them be men and women—not marionettes moved hither 
and thither by some unseen master of the show. There is no 
glory in uniformity. Nor is there any reason why we should 
sacrifice our freedom, even for the vaunted blessings of 
security. To be bound hand and foot by red tape at every 
moment of life from the cradle till death brings release, to be 
told how and when and where we have to work and how to 
employ our leisure, to be chivvied about as seems best to an 
over-ruling authority, is not a very noble conception of a full 
life. 

Individualism is not a fixed creed, but an attitude to life. 
It recognises no State separate from, and superior to, the men 
and women of whom it is composed ; no caricature of justice 
under which the accuser is also the judge ; no Civil Servants 
usurping the place of their masters. It demands the right for 
every man to think his own thoughts and to utter them in 
words of his own choosing, to criticise the Government of the 
day or any other authority, to spend his time as he will and 
his bit of money as seems best to him, to choose his own 
method of earning a living, to worship how or if he will, to sell 
to his neighbour or to buy from him, to read such books as 
seem good to him and to refuse to read such as appear to him 
of small account, to have a Press voicing opinions as indivi- 
dualistic as his own, and not alone the stereotyped instruc- 
tions of the Government. It desires the extension of liberty, 
not its restriction, provided there is no trespass by one man 
on the liberty of another. To exchange these blessings for an 
efficiency which cannot be guaranteed, or even for the promise 
of a security which may prove to be nothing but a will-o’-the- 
wisp, would be to sacrifice all that is best in life for a second- 
rate mess of pottage. In setting such promises on a pedestal 
we may lose our crown. 

OTTO MoMBERT. 


BENTHAM AND HOOKER 


“THE tea-table, with its silver appurtenances, was ready to 
greet us as we returned to the terrace.’’ Thus writes Canon 
Ellacombe when he, the Curator and his worthy friends the 
Philosopher and the Padre returned from one of their pleasant 
(and improving) garden strolls and thus, in a sentence, is 
drawn a picture of those days when country gentlemen had 
time to stroll and their ladies (who laughed with silvery 
chimes) had time to dispense the honours of the tea-table. It 
was an age when cultured gentlemen improved their estates 
and visitors (even Gunners home on leave—the tea-drinkers 
heard “‘ his recital of when and where he had been fortunate 
enough to meet the somewhat unfortunate birds ’’) enjoyed a 
little sport. The country parson, often enough, could paint a 
picture as well as he could point a moral and the ladies, as 
well as practising the art of graciously serving tea on a 
summer’s lawn, were studying botany. 

For this was the great age of Bentham and Hooker. 
Charming Anne Pratt was there in the bookcase and had been 
an authority in the schoolroom, but now science was afoot. 
We were more serious and less sentimental in our aims. The 
collector’s spirit was amongst us and while landowners and 
gardeners planted the new shrubs sent home by the Wilsons 
and Veitches of the day and wicked ornithologists stole eggs 
of rare species, the ladies went out with their Bentham and 
Hookers. Or rather they went out with their vasculums— 
sometimes sober black, sometimes gay flower tins from Swit- 
zerland bright with butterflies and poppies—and painted in 
the illustrations in Vol. II when they came home in the 
evenings. 

If the picture sounds fanciful ask your aunt, or any elderly 
spinster of your acquaintance who still to-day, in spite of 
bomb damage and paper salvage, sits in her own house amongst 
her own books and china. She will direct you to the bookcase 
with the glass door and invite you to bring Vols. I and II, but 
especially II, for her perusal. (Not that it was the ladies only 
who went flower hunting. Sometimes the men, too, indulged 
a little. You might have equal luck with an elderly south 
country vicar. Retired doctors, on the whole, are more 
familiar with birds.) Better still, find two B. and H. enthv- 
siasts and place them together and watch them as they tum 
the pages. 

The owner of the book has some advantage. As the 
painted illustrations appear she is quick to point them out— 
and reminisce—and gloat a little; but her friend may be 
equally quick to note those not coloured and therefore not 
collected and boast her own superiority. ‘‘ The bee, of course 
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—but not the spider ? Nor the musk ? I got both hellebores. 
Dianthus cesius—so you know the Cheddar Gorge. And 
monkshood—really wild? We thought it hardly fair to 
count it. . . . Oh, how lovely, silene acaulis! Now when we 
went to Scotland... .” 

There is a kind of shorthand that they both understand. 
The other sundew ? they say. Both twayblades and both com- 
freys? All the lemnas! ‘‘ How I hate the umbelliferz ! ”’ 
proclaims one good lady with a smile. ‘‘ Nothing to the 
carexes,’’ responds the other. They swear by the orchids of 
the chalk downs or the habenarias of Scottish pastures. They 
talk English and Latin indiscriminately and race (for Bentham 
and Hooker list 1,309 species and there is much ground to 
cover) from county to county on holidays in all quarters of 
the British Isles. They pick wild daffodils in Gloucestershire, 
vernal squills in Cornwall, bird’s-eye primroses in Yorkshire, 
flowering-rush in the marshes of Athelney and water lobelia 
in Lake District tarns. If both good ladies have been to Ben 
Lawers—and found the Alpine forget-me-not—the tea will 
get cold. 

And now, having been present to-day at such a party, I 
will indulge myself a little. Et ego in Arcadia vixt. I had no 
chance this afternoon but to-night you shall hear a little of 
what J have found and what I still mean to find. 

Several of the most pleasing discoveries were mere luck. 
Lost, at any rate for an hour or two, on the moors near Corfe 
Castle, we stumbled on a patch of Dorset heath. Once we 
picnicked right on top of naked-stalked teesdalia. Autumn 
scilla appeared suddenly by the side of a footpath during a 
pre-breakfast walk along the Devon cliffs. Alpine thalictrum 
was an unknown quantity until we reached home with the 
precious miniature and consulted the floras. Bloody crane’s- 
bill (let us be bold and not, as is the way of cowards, imme- 
diately turn Roman and talk of geranium sanguineum to cover 
our confusion) almost made us doubt our vision, so rampage- 
ously it grew all over one of the Yorkshire dales, while moun- 
tain cloudberry was the unlooked-for reward of a stiff walk 
over the tops into Derbyshire. It was when we were con- 
cerned with neolithic man, rather than with flowers, searching 
among round or long barrows—I forget which—that we 
found earthworks peppered with the little dwarf dark-winged 
orchid. 

There were, of course, special holidays in special districts 
—a June, for instance, in Lincolnshire when lilies-of-the-valley, 
herb Paris and fly orchid all made their bow on the same day 
in the same wood, in just such a wood as the one in Bucking- 
hamshire in which I have found coralroot, my most recent, 
and only war-time, acquisition. After early years spent in 
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West Yorkshire, the flora of the Wiltshire downs burst sud- 
denly with all its magnificence upon us and hoary plantain, 
the true cornflower (not corncockle) and the real deadly night- 
shade (not woody) were hardly less thrilling achievements 
than some half dozen entirely new orchids. 

For myself I developed the happy craze at a tender age. 
A child of eight, jumping with joy in the governess cart 
because true mistletoe grew wild on the trees of the Hampshire 
park through which we were driving, must have been an 
unusual sight even for those Bentham and Hooker days— 
though, to be truthful, John’s. Flowers of the Field and not B. 
and H. was my first most helpful guide. Since then there 
have been more thrills than I can count and if I no longer 
positively jump for joy my friends tell me that I am still 
capable of stuttering with excitement. 

Of special excursions to find special things there were 
several in North Yorkshire. There was that hot, picnicking 
day near Black Hambledon when we were led to a secret site 
for trientalis; and a very early spring afternoon of lyric 
beauty when, after much studying of maps and discussions 
with bewildered farmers, we achieved our object and gazed 
at a whole marshy copse filled with yellow star of Bethlehem. 
Never to be forgotten was the day we found Jacob’s ladder 
in the morning and globe flowers and columbine in the after- 
noon. The aged, and more than a little eccentric, vicar who 
took us hunting, successfully, for moonwort and adder’s 
tongue; the frightful thunderstorm that was brewing the 
while we searched desperately in the last possible cornfield 
for the last scrap of scarlet adonis ; the scent of green spurge 
laurel among the ruins of a Cistercian abbey and the feel of 
the angled stem of allium triquetrum in the Scilly Isles—all 
these are very real and very pleasant random memories. 

There were, too, red letter week-ends such as the bicycle 
trip to Penyghent and after a long search the delightful 
spectacle of opposite-leaved saxifrage growing just where we 
should, of course, have looked for it all the time, on the lime- 
stone escarpments—or that special visit to a special place, 
which shall remain nameless, where the local publican called 
me at six in the morning and took me secretly to see dryas 
octopetala minor in its only known British haunt. The lure 
of the wild tulip took me, until I tracked it down on the banks 
of the Swale, to many quiet Yorkshire villages, and snake’s- 
head fritillaries have led me on many, but always pleasant, 
wild goosechases. A week-end up Teesdale, with gentian 
verna as its crowning glory, was the brightest floral spot in my 
life until we went to Ben Lawers and found not only the Alpine 
forget-me-not but more things than I would dare to mention 
in the public Press. 
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It is fortunate, perhaps, that my Bentham and Hooker is 
far away in a safe area. Otherwise I might reminisce beyond 
the patience of even the most earnest reader. But what 
holidays there shall be after the war! For me, no need to visit 
shattered Europe nor risk the dangers of mine-filled seas. I 
have still to journey to the Western Isles for primula scottica, 
to the New Forest for gladiolus, willow gentian and snowflake, 
to Scottish firwoods for linnza borealis and to the Chilterns 
for the pasque flower. I must search the hangers of Selborne 
to see 1f daphne still grows wild there and decide for myself 
whether the “ wild ’’ ponies of the island of Steepholm truly 
count. Perhaps I shall add to the list of those who search 
annually in vain for the slipper orchid in Wharfedale. 

And now I read that to-day Bentham and Hooker is out of 
date. Something better is needed and a vast Biological Flora 
of Great Britain is happily on its way. We shall welcome it, of 
course, and pore over its pages ; but we shall still talk of the 
good old days when the ladies of the house spent their leisure 
hours studying Bentham and Hooker, Vol. I, and colouring in 
the illustrations in Vol. IT. 

C. R. FALWASSER. 


THE SINGULAR ADVENTURES OF 
ANTHONY KNIVET 


THE reader who beguiles an idle hour over the stately folios 
which enshrine that admirable but little read collection of 
Elizabethan voyages known by the name of Purchas His 
Pilgrimes will come across many strange tales of forgotten 
adventures, but none to hold a candle to the singular narrative 
of Anthony Knivet. 

Anthony Knivet was a member of the ill-starred company 
of adventurers who sailed with Thomas Cavendish on his 
last expedition to the Spanish Main. The first had been a 
striking success. Setting out in July 1586, Cavendish circum- 
navigated the world in the record time of two years and fifty 
days, plundering the Spaniards and sailing into Plymouth 
Sound in triumphant fashion, “ his sailors clothed in silk, his 
sails of damask, and his topmast clothed with cloth of gold.” 
A second voyage, however, starting six years later, encoun- 
tered nothing but disaster. Cavendish, sworn “ to performe 
or die,’ expired of a broken heart. Amid other misfortunes, 
a party of sailors who had gone ashore at Brazil had been 
captured by the Portuguese, and among these was the hero 
of this story. Finding himself in the hands of his enemies, 
he made a virtue of a necessity, and enlisted in a column 
which was being sent to punish a cannibal tribe known as the 
Tamoyes. 

Discipline was apparently not one of Anthony’s strong 
points, and while on sentry duty, he deserted his post because 
a companion told him of “a great Snake by the bogges.” 
What followed can best be narrated in his own words. ‘ Then 
I tooke the handle of an Axe, beeing of a heavie black wood, 
and a little Waxe Candle in a guard, because the Snake should 
not spie mee, and made it very readie. When I came to the 
place where my friend had told mee, I lighted my Torch, and 
was so neare the Snake that, if I would, I could not shunne 
her; this Snake had a great Frogge in her mouth, and as 
soone as she saw the fire, shee put the Frogge out of her 
mouth, and raising up her skinne like the scales of a great 
fish, with her mouth open, shee offered to flye at mee; as 
soone as her mouth was open, I strooke at her and hit her on 
the head and teeth, that I crushed her brains.”’ 

Unfortunately, the Ensign came round, and finding no one 
on guard, brought Anthony before the Captain. High words 
followed. Anthony called the Ensign a liar, and the latter 
retorted by abusing him “in vile terms, calling me English 


Dogge and Heretique.’’ This was more than flesh and blood 
could stand, and Anthony, seeing himself ‘‘ disgraced by a 
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paulting Mestezo,”’ * “‘ took his sword with both hands and 
strooke him on the head with the hilts, making a great 
wound.” Not unnaturally, the captain arrested him, and 
condemned him to be hanged the next day for mutiny and 
striking his superior officer. 

All that night Anthony lay in the stocks in a not very happy 
frame of mind, but like a stout Protestant, when a Friar came 
to prepare him for death, he replied that “‘ God knew the 
secrets of all hearts and he had nothing to confess,’”’ where- 
upon the Friar, “ after many orations, went his way.”” Next 
morning at daybreak, Anthony’s enemy the Ensign appeared 
with “‘a Scrivener, two or three Portugals, and an Indian 
with a cord in his hand.”’ The halter was put about his neck 
and he was led to the place of execution. At the last minute, 
however, he was respited owing to the intervention of another 
officer, who questioned the legality of the proceedings, and 
pointed out that men were scarce, and it would be a waste of 
a good soldier to put him to death. 

Anthony, however, felt that to remain in the company of 
an officer whom he had treated so cavalierly would be unwise, 
and so he prudently volunteered to join a party of explorers 
who were being sent on ahead of the column. He had no 
intention of returning if that could be avoided. A week’s 
hard travel brought them to an amazing country. Gold lay 
on the ground in lumps as big as hazelnuts, and the Indians 
weighted their fishing lines with nuggets of the same precious 
metal! Stranger still, “‘ we found stones as greene as grasse, 
and great store of white glistering stones like christall, but 
many of them were blew and greene, red and white, wonderful 
faire to behold.”” They were now in the midst of a great plain, 
while on the horizon shimmered in the haze “ a great glistering 
mountain.” 

Reaching this mountain range, they travelled for weeks 
along the foothills, seeking in vain for a pass, till at last they 
came to a vast subterranean tunnel, into which the river 
disappeared. A council of war was held. If they entered the 
tunnel, they might never emerge alive, for it would be im- 
possible to return against the current. On the other hand, if 
they stayed, it would be, as Anthony Knivet pointed out, “ to 
live like wild beasts, without credit, name or religion,’ and 
they determined to risk it. They made a raft of canes, and 
commending themselves to God, launched out into the dark- 
ness. The roaring water made such a noise that they thought 
“it had been some inchantment,” and Anthony Knivet never 
knew how long they were borne along upon the inky torrent : 
“whether we were two days or one in the vault, I know not.” 


, * Halfcaste. 
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At length they emerged, only to find themselves in the 
midst of a thickly populated country, the inhabitants of which 
seized them and made them prisoners. Of the ghastly tragedy 
which ensued, it is only possible to give the bare outline ; the 
details, which Anthony Knivet relates with gusto, surpass in 
horror the most gruesome scenes in the wildest Elizabethan 
tragedy. The cannibals proceeded to take the unfortunate 
Portuguese one by one, knock them on the head, flay them 
(using for the purpose “ the tooth of a Conie,”’ as our narrator 
explains with horrible precision), and dismember them. The 
carcasses were then boiled, and devoured by the tribe amid 
scenes of incredible bestiality. Anthony was convinced that 
his last hour was at hand, when, to his amazement, the 
Indians unbound him and set him free! The Portuguese, 
they explained, were their hereditary foes, killing and en- 
slaving them, but his ancestors were their friends. 

Anthony’s adventures among the Man-eaters are the not 
least entertaining part of his extraordinary narrative. He 
rose to a position of great eminence in the tribe, he tells 
us, owing to his tactical skill. ‘‘ When I saw the rustical 
manner of their fight, that without any order they would set 
on their enemies like Bulls, I taught them how to set them- 
selves in Battaile and to lye in ambush, and how to retire and 
order their enemies into a snare: by this means we always 
had the upper hand of our enemies, and I was held in great 
accompt amongst them, for they would never go to the field, 
except I wait with them.’’ The Cannibals were so pleased 
with their new General that they offered him “‘ many wives ; 
which I refused, saying it was not our custom to take wives 
out of our country.” But Anthony Knivet began to pine 
for release from his savage friends. ‘‘ One day, going all alone 
a fishing for pleasure’s sake, I sat down remembering myself 
in what state I was, and thinking what I had beene, I began 
to curse the time that ever I heard the name of the sea, and 
grieved to think how fond I was to forsake my natural 
country where I wanted nothing.” 

Deliverance came sooner than he expected. One day the 
tribe was attacked and massacred by an avenging Portuguese 
force, and Anthony passed once more into the hands of his 
former captors. A chance of a return to his native country 
now presented itself. While erecting some fortifications on 
the coast, the engineers let some valuable guns fall into the 
water. “ If you put a ring into the eare of one of the Peeces,”’ 
said the Governor, “ I will give you ten thousand crownes, and 
a Passport to goe for your Countrie, or whither you will.” 
Anthony now proceeded to construct what must surely be 
the first diver’s suit in history. It was “‘a suite of leather 


all greased and pitched, that no water could enter into it, and 
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a great head all pitched, with a great nose, and at the nose 
three bladders, and at the mouth two.” 

Unfortunately, this extraordinary invention did not work. 
This was what happened. ‘ After the devise of leather was 
made, most of the Portugals went to the place where the 
pieces were lost with great solemnity, praying to God to send 
me good lucke. Putting on the suite of leather, I was cast 
into the sea in eighteene fathome deepe, with a mightie great 
stone tyed about me. The head was so bigge, all pitched and 
tarred, that the weight of the stone (for it was great only) 
carried me downeward, and the water by reason of the head 
bare mee upward, that I thought the cord I was tied withal 
would have cut me in pieces. When I felt myself so tor- 
mented I took a knife that was tyed in my hand, and cut the 
cord, and as soon as I came above water (for I was almost 
stifled) I tore the bladders from my face, and cut my suite 
before, and for the space of a month I knew not what I did.” 

His release, in the end, came about in a rather unlooked- 
for manner. In June 1597, six years after he had set out, he 
managed to escape as a stowaway in a ship bound for Portu- 
guese Africa, from which, after many adventures and mishaps, 
he eventually reached England. But what an amazing 
narrative! Is it entirely fiction—the great snake with fish’s 
scales, the underground river, the land of Eldorado with its 
golden nuggets, emeralds and diamonds, the cannibals and 
the wondrous leather diving suit ? Or did Anthony Knivet 
“remember with advantages’’ actual adventures in that 
mysterious, unexplored country which lies at the head-waters 
of the mighty Amazon, still defying the efforts of man to 
unmask its impenetrable secrets ? At least we can say that 
Anthony Knivet, if he 7s an inventor pure and simple, belongs 
to an order of genius akin to Defoe and Rider Haggard. 

H. G. Raw tinson. 


OF PREFACES 


THE reviewer's trade is a humble one ; or perhaps it is not so 
much that the trade is humble as that the reviewer ought to 
be. But wherever the humility lie, the reviewer (because he 
gets books free) ought to become aware of things that the poor 
reader (who has to buy, beg, borrow or steal his books) cannot 
on principle be expected to notice. It occurred to one truly 
humble reviewer, confronted with one anthology after another 
extracted from the most metaphysical of poets down to 
recipes of Allied puddings, that there was no anthology of 
prefaces and dedications, nor ever had been one (so far as 
admittedly hasty research could discover) ; and further that, 
if one took one’s contemporaries, there was not the slightest 
reason why there ever should be. It may be that the great 
days of the preface are over ; for the most part its place seems 
to have been usurped by a rival, the introduction ; and, when 
the preface does exist, it is as often as not either curt to the 
point of baldness or merely prosily informative, frequently on 
matters on which one has no desire at all to be informed. The 
great days of the dedication most certainly have passed. 
There are no longer those brilliant displays of carefully-sized 
capitals with which the titles and honours of the dedicatee 
were rolled forth as it were by trumpets and drums, no longer 
the rotundity of compliment as the unworthy laid the tribute 
of his toil at the feet of the worthy ; instead there are the 
simple initials and the carefully controlled affection and 
respect ; or else (if these are exceeded) a miniature curriculum 
vite that compares unfavourably with the curtest of autobio- 
graphies of the ‘““ Who’s Who ”’ type. 

It was not ever thus, as even a casual inspection of the 
books of the past will show. There were days when the most 
careful work was lavished on prefaces and dedications, when 
they were so vitally important that the printer was advised 
to set them in bolder type. They were there to be read. Old 
Henry Peecham who, having dedicated his Compleat Gentle- 
man to “the truly noble and most hopefull Knight of the 
Honourable Order of the Bathe, William Howard, second son 
to the Right Honourable Thomas Earle of Arundell and 
Surrey, Earle Marshall of England, etc.” in seven different 
types, took his leave of him “ from my house at Hogsdon by 
London on May 31,” 1634, with this advice :— 


“Ere you begin a booke, forget not to reade the Epistle ; for 
commonly they are best laboured and penned. For as in a garment, 
whatever the stuffe be, the owner (for the most part) affecteth a 
costly and extraordinary facing; and in the house of a countrey 
Gentleman, the porch of a Citizen, the carved gate and painted postes 
carry away the Glory from the rest; so it is with our common 


st 
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Authors, if they have any wit at all, they set it like Velvet before, 
though the backe, like a bankrupts doublet, be but of poldavy or 


buckram.”’ 


His own “ Epistle ’ is not outstanding ; it might well not 
gain a place in an anthology ; though as became a Master 
of Arts ‘‘ sometime of Trinitie Colledge in Cambridge ’”’ he 
strove valiantly to justify his admonition. Only the end is 
noteworthy :— 


“ Being taken through change of ayre with a Quartane Fever, 
that leasure I had by fits I employed upon this discourse for the 
private use of a Noble young Gentleman my friend, not intending 
it should ever see light, as you may perceive by the plaine and shallow 
current of the Discourse, fitted to a young and tender capacity. 
Howsoever I have done it, and if thou shalt find herein anything 
that may content, at the least, not distaste thee, I shall be glad and 
encouraged to a more serious Peece ; if neither, but out of a malig- 
nant humour, disdaine what I have done, I care not; I have 
pleased myself: and long since learned Envy, together with her 
sister Ignorance, to harbour onely in the basest and most degenerate 
breast.” 


This defence of the first prerogative of an artist is common 
to most of the epistelographers and may be found even to-day ; 
in the same succession is Charles Cotton, who prefaced his 
translation of that ‘“‘ brave Author,’ Messire Blaize de Montluc, 
Mareschal of France, with this defiance to the reader :— 


“ Although this be no elegant, it is nevertheless (if I mistake not) 
a useful piece. . . . I expose my share of it then to every one’s 
mercy, and good nature; such as will buy the book, will keep me 
in countenance ; ’tis no matter whether they take the pains to read 
it or no, for by that means my Bookseller’s business will be done, 
and as to the rest I shall not be much disappointed, my design being 
in plain truth (though I should be glad, I confess, and proud it 
might take) chiefly to pass away my own time and to please my 
self.” 


Henry Peecham of the Compleat Gentleman found his way 
into the library of this reviewer not for his whole book, but, 
alas! solely for the chapter on the handling of pike and 
musket, which belongs to English military writing. In the 
17th century most English military writers were old soldiers, 
none of them ready writers, though they were voluminous. 
Though they all wrote “‘ To the reader,”’ it is not to be expected 
that they would write such a dedicatory epistle as emanated 
from the Jerusalem Chamber and still adorns copies of the 
Authorised Version of our Bibles. That epistle will always re- 
main the classical example of its kind ; but, classic as it is, it is by 
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no means unique. The language it used, the style it adopted, 
were the conventional language and style of compliment in 
days when writing was still an adventure and man played 
with images as at a new and exciting game ; when men did 
not seek (like Rosetti) for “stunning words” but when 
stunning words came unbidden to them. Completely unin- 
hibited alike in expression and emotion, they were neither 
scared of sentiment nor frightened of exaggeration ; they 
wrote conventionally as they spoke conventionally ; that the 
conventions were not ours is neither their fault nor their merit. 
These were days in which the grand style was forbidden to 
none who could use it, when a printer-publisher could write 
like this when beginning one of the shortest of those appeals 
to the reader :— 


“ To the Right Worshipfull, Sir Thomas Walsingham, Knight. 
Sir, wee thinke not our selves discharged of the dutie wee owe to 
our friend, when wee have brought the breathlesse bodie to the 
earth: for albeit the eye there taketh his ever farwell of that beloved 
obiect, yet the impression of the man, that hath been deare unto us, 
living an after life in our memory, there putteth us in mind of 
farther obsequies due unto the deceased. And namely of the per- 
formance of whatsoever we may judge shall make to his living 
credit, and to the effecting of his determinations prevented by the 
stroke of death.” 


It was with these words that Edward Blunt justified the 
posthumous publication of Hero and Leander; a poet had 
hardly done it better. If a printer-publisher might gain 
admission to an anthology, why not the soldier, no less typical 
a 17th century figure than the poet, and sometimes identical 
with him ; after all Philip Sidney was not the only serving 
soldier who rhymed in Flanders where his successors only 
swore until 200 years had passed. And so this reviewer turned 
up old tomes mostly in tattered bindings and with maps miss- 
ing to see what he could find. 

There was William Barrife—he may have spelled it 
Barriffe—who does not win admission to the Dictionary of 
National Biography because he has no biography, William 
Barrife, captain in the trainbands of London and one time 
major under John Hampden. Whether he ever smelt powder 
elsewhere than in the Artillery Gardens until Hampden’s 
regiment arrived late at Edgehill is uncertain. His Mzlztary 
Discipline, or the Young Artilleryman gives no clue, but there 
were some of his acquaintance who clearly doubted that he 
had and resented his teaching as an impertinence. So he began 
with deprecation in his dedication to ‘‘ the Right Honourable 
Algernonne, Earle of Northumberland, Lord of the Honours 
of Cockermouth and Petworth ; Lord Percy, Lucy, Poynings, 
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Fitz-pain, Bryan and Lattimer; Lord Lieutenant of his 
Majesties forces in the Counties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland ; and Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter ” :— 

“The glory of the Meridian Sun, is the more resplendently set 
off ; by the foile and darknesse of a Shadow: which is a perpetuall 
follower of his Light ; as my ambition in all humble service is, to 
be to your Lordship. . . . I confesse it an Ambition in mee to soare 
so loftily in my Dedication. But as Alexander (sometimes) refused 
not a mean Present of fruit, from the hands of a simple Gardiner : 
so my hope is, your Honour will hold me excused for offering so 
worthlesse and meane a Mite to so great and honourable a Per- 
sonage.”” 


Thus fortified he tackled the reader in other fashion :— 


“* Courteous Reader, although I have set forth this small Treatise, 
principally ayming at the benefit of my Country, yet I know that 
some will not be wanting, to disparage both the workman and the 
worke, the matter and the manner. For such is the misery of the 
times, and the malice of men; that the frothy Depraver shall found 
(in some men) an opinion of his worth, by detracting and under- 
valuing other mens merits : For mine own part, I ingenuously con- 
fesse, that amongst many in our owne Ground, I was the meanest © 
both for skill and schollership, to have undertaken a worke of this 
nature ; but being continually prest by my acquaintance : some for 
the Postures, others for the Motions, and by some againe for 
Figures, I being alwaies willing to further men this way affected ; 
granted and gave to some men Copies, and suffered others to peruse 
my Notes, which I had placed in an old waste Paper-booke. But 
at length, time and mens tongues together had begot an opinion, 
that I had writ a booke. . . .” 


Critics have accused him of plagiarism of others, but then 
every writer on the military art was a frank plagiarist from his 
predecessors, native and foreign, and particularly from the 
Greeks, whose share in even comparatively modern drill books 
is cavalierly ignored ; shortly before the war there was per- 
formed at an Aldershot tattoo what was described as the 
Lacedemonian counter-march and to an audience running 
into seven figures the B.B.C. commentator and his military 
mentor confessed that they had no idea how it originated. 
They had no need to go back to the literary pupils of Sparta ; 
they had had only to go to any one of their own 17th century 
fellow-countrymen to be told. No less and no more than others 
did Barrife plagiarise ; and at least he plagiarised to some 
purpose, for his drill book went through six editions in a 
quarter of a century, and was nearly as well known as their 
bibles to the tough infantrymen who fought each other from 
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Edgehill to Stow-in-the-Wold and after. John Lambert, best 
of all Cromwell’s officers, despite a penchant for flower-grow- 
ing and the knowledge that never again would he serve in the 
field, chose Barrife’s Military Discipline as one of the six and 
forty books to console him in his life-sentence ; and on the 
flyleaf of one of this reviewer’s copies a faded signature attests 
the ownership of John Lilbourne. 


So popular was it that—fit reward for plagiarism—a 
pirating printer, in answer to a call for a fourth edition, pro- 
duced one without reference to the author. This was more 
than any frothy depravity ; and hastily Barrife went to his 
own printer and added an extra “To the Reader ’”’ to the 
genuine fourth edition :— 


“* Gentle Reader, I thought good to advertise you that there is 
a very imperfect Coppie of this Booke published by one Peter Cole 
a * for his owne sinister ends, to the disparagement of my selfe, 
and the abuse of as many as shall take them for mine. I acknowledge 
no other for a true Coppie than this, which is corrected, and some- 
what enlarged by mine owne hand, and should have had some 
futher additions had not my imployment in the publicke affairs of 
the Kingdome letted me. Till I have leasure to do that, accept of 
this, and although I cannot for the present prevent the injurie done 
my selfe, yet it is in your choise not to be wronged herein, being 
warned by Your Friend W. B.” 


A note reminiscent of another stout soldier (and no less godly) 
who did not smell powder until another civil war wafted it 
over Londonderry—the Reverend George Walker who ap- 
pended to his second pamphlet an “ advertisement ”’ in these 
terms :— 


“Mr. Walker since the Writing this, received a Printed Paper by 
the Penny Post, called An Apology for Mr. Walker's Account of the 
Siege of Derry, which discovers so much Ignorance, Malice and 
Falshood, that it is not worth the Notice, only that he should be 
glad the Author could be known, that he might be duly Corrected 
for so scandalous a Paper, reflecting most unjustly, not only on the 
Church, the Reverend Bishops and Clergy, and on Mr. Walker 
himself, but upon the present Government, with very little credit 
to the Party he seems to defend: and all performed with such a 
strain of Dulness, such Impudence, and so many Lyes, and so 
vulgarly Writ, that he is below anything like an Answer, or any 
further Notice, unless of a Magistrate.” 


The Lacedzemonian counter-march that baffled the pundits 
of Aldershot duly appears in Barrife with a ‘“‘ Figure.’’ Being 


* The blank is not mine, but Col. Barrife’s ; he commanded a Puritan 
company. 
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“meane of Schollership,” Barrife probably could not read his 
Elian whence it was derived, either in the original or in Latin 
translation, but depended on the English version and com- 
mentary by a veteran of the Dutch wars, Captain John 
Bingham—the version that, with Barrife’s own book, accom- 
panied Lambert into perpetual captivity. From “ my garrison 
at Woudrichem in Holland the 20 of September 1616” 
Bingham dedicated it to Charles I, then Prince of Wales, as a 
sure guide in war. 


“‘ The practice of Aelian’s precepts hath long lien wrapped up in 
darkness, and buried (as it were) in the ruines of time, untill it was 
revived, and restored to light not long since in the united Provinces 
of the low-Countries, which Countries at this day are the Schoole 
of war, whither the most Martiall spirits of Europe resort to lay 
down the Apprentiship of their service in Armes, and it was revived 
by the direction of that Heroicall Prince Maurice of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, a Prince borne and bred up in Armes and (beside the 
completenes of his other eminent vertues) for skill, experience, 
judgement, and military literature comparable to the greatest 
generals, that ever were. I have of late adventured to take from 
Aelian his Greekish cloake and to put him in English apparell, that 
in that habit he might attend your Highnesse, and be ready with his 
service, in case he were thought worthy of employment. He had 
before for his patron Adrian, an Emperor, and Ruler of the Roman 
world. Now he humbly craveth your Highnesse favour for his pro- 
tection, who as in Princely descent, and succession of Royall blood 
you are farre superior, so in vertues worthy of your birth, and 
yeares, and in all hopefull expectations are you nothing inferior to 
Adrian. It may please your Highnesse to regard him with a gratious 
eye, and to esteeme the Presentor of him your faithfull bedesman, 
that will not cease to pray to the mighty God of hosts, to give you 
conquest over all your enemies. 


Charles was only 16 then and was to be “ Baby Charles ” 
for many a year yet. Whether he ever read a line of Bingham’s 
learned notes—Bingham’s is a commentary still worth atten- 
tion from scholars—we do not know. But lian was not 
thought worthy of employment ; Charles left the embattling 
of armies to others and the God of Hosts gave the victory to 
the better soldiers. 

Bingham was assuredly not “‘ meane of schollership ”’ if he 
really could use the Greek text as it seems he did. That he 
could read the Latin version and all the older commentators 
is certain, for knowledge of Latin was common among soldiers 
who were keen to study the disciplines of war; the famous 
Latin history of the siege of Breda by the Jesuit priest 
Hermann Hugo found two soldier translators at the same 
time. One of them—H. G., a colonel of horse serving on the 
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Spanish side—strikes a note often heard in our military 
literature down to modern times. He will have no patron ; 
he dedicates his translation to the “ souldiers of our nation in 
generall,’’ and he pleads for the study of military history :— 


“I resolved . . . to adventure to present you with this history 
in English, which in the Latin tongue had gained so general] an 
applause. I confesse it is like to suffer, and loose of its first lustre, 
by putting on this unfashioned out-landish garment, the rather, 
bycause it is fallen into the hands of a Workeman, whose profession 
is to manage the Pike, not the pen: but when, after two yeares I 
perceaved no better pen would undertake it * and that all presses 
were dayly filled with unworthy pamphlets whilst this excellent 
history, which (as I am tould) hath travelled Italy, France and 
Spaine, had not yet, nor was not like, to passe into our Iland, I 
thought it better to wrong the history, by cloathing it out of fashion, 
than iniury our whole nation, by keeping from them such a history : 
and of our nation I found none fitter to patronise such a subiect, 
nor so:able to judge the worth of it, as your selves.” 


Insistence on study runs through the whole gamut of the 
17th century military writing. Writing 10 years after the 
Armada, Captain Robert Barret, who had served in the 
Dutch, the French, the Italian and the Spanish service, 
thought fit to dedicate his Theortke and Praktike of Moderne 
Warres four times over—to Henry Herbert Earl of Pembroke, 
to the Earl’s son William Herbert, to “ all men of warre in 
generall ’’ and to “ all gallant minded Gentlemen and my good 
countriemen in generall.’’ He writes, he tells the earl, that 
“such young gentlemen ... as have not, as yet, entred 
within the boundes of Mars his bloudy field, may, at the last, 
gather some instructions, to be the readier at the Alarme 
given: the which seemeth not farre off’’; and he thus 
addresses the fourth dedicatees :— 


“Gallant minded young Gentlemen, and good countriemen in 
generall, which have not yet marched under Mars his colours, nor 
knowne the parts incident to his followers, for your instructions 
have these discourses bene principally penned ; the which although 
they be but rough and not polished with schoole termes, yet happily 
not so barraine, but you may reape some good fruit from them, 
being read and noted with due regard to your behoofe (perhaps) in 
those behovefull times. I am not ignorant that sundry have treated 
upon the like subiect, and all to good end: but yet they observe 
not all one method, neither I my self (happily) such as every one 
wold wish. It is somewhat hard to please few, but harder to please 
many, and none can please all: although mine intent hath bene (as 


* The other translator, also in Spanish service, who was actually 
undertaking it, Gerat Barry, was certainly no better pen. 
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others no doubt, the like) both to please and profit the most. These 
approaching times do require such unpleasant matter, yet the 
necessitie is such: and therefore to be regarded. Accept it friendly, 
as I have penned it willingly, so shall I hold my selfe both rewarded 
and satisfied. 


The same note is found again go years after in Roger 
Boyle, Earl of Orrery’s unfinished treatise on the art of war ; 
the whole epistle dedicatory to the second Charles, a most 
uninterested patron, urges the need for study in language 
quite appropriate to the present, even down to the request 
that his Majesty expressly order “ all such as hereafter shall 
have the Honor to command Your Fleets and Armies to 
present You constantly in writing and under their hands a 
particular Account of all their most important Actings, of 
their Observations in the War and the Motives that induced 
them at any time to do as they did”—a practical suggestion 
that would certainly be approved by Sir James Edmonds and 
his colleagues. The constant appeal to reasoned study, to 
development of what a more famous contemporary called the 
“intellectuals,’’ is reinforced by the very modern reflection : 
“Tf Reason will not make Men change irrational Customs, 
Losses will: which are the usual Converters of all those, on 
whom Ratiocination at first does not operate ’’—a very con- 
cise summary of a good part of our military history. 

But nowhere does the note sound so modernly as in a once 
famous but now unworthily neglected book, Monro his Expedi- 
tion with the Worthy Scots Regiment (called Mac-Keyes Regi- 
ment). Robert Munro was no scholar ; even in an age which 
had views of its own on punctuation he stands magnificently 
apart in his absolute contempt for what rules there were. He 
spent all his life fighting and thinking about fighting and, 
patriotic Scot as he was, called grammar school learning to his 
aid in the pious task of writing the first regimental history, the 
history of the Scots Brigade that earned from Gustavus him- 
self the meed of special commendation at Breitenfeld, lost 
nearly all its officers at Nuremberg, missed Lutzen, and was 
wiped out—reduced from a strength of 12 full companies to 
one weak one—at Nordlingen; but which survived, after 
being a Royal regiment of France, to become the Royal Scots 
and the right of the infantry of the British line. Monro’s book 
is one of the classics of military literature; there are few 
others whose reprint would be more worth while or which 
would better repay the student, for Monro was no mere regi- 
mental historian as his words to his readers show :— 


“ Noble, worthy, courteous, and loving Reader, if I could per- 
swade thee to beleeve what profit the dilgent and serious Souldier 
doth reape by reading, and what advantage he gaineth above him, 
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who thinketh to become a perfect Souldier by a few yeares practise, 
without reading : Truely, thou wouldst use thy earnest diligence as 
well in the one as in the other ; for I dare be bold to affirme, that 
reading and discourse doth as much or rather more, to the further- 
ance of a perfect Souldier, than a few yeares practise without read- 
ing. For out of my own experience, in my profession, having seene 
as many rare occurrences, and accidents of warre by practise (as hath 
not been seene the like in many yeares before) which shall appeare 
evidently by the subsequent Observations of one Regiment’s service : 
Neverthelesse I must confesse that reading and discourse of warres, 
inable the minde more with perfect knowledge, than the bare practise 
of a few yeares.... 

“What you find here, if you please, like, but howsoever, re- 
member alwayes to censure sparingly the writings of the shallow- 
brained Souldier, not adorned with eloquent phrase but with truth 
and simplicitie. . . . Please to reade, and thou shalt finde some- 
thing to delight thee ; at least thou shalt see my thankfulnesse to my 
Camerades and Country, and examples of frequent mortality, to 
make thy use of. And as the starres take light from the Sunne, even 
so from Histories, men draw knowledge and wisdom. Let me 
intreate thee therefore, when thou wouldest avoide care, to looke 
on those observations, and by our examples amend thy life, and I 
shall be glad of thy profit, and not envy thy estate. If you ask why 
I wrote these Observations ? It was because I loved my Camerades. 
If why I published them, know it was for my friends, and not for 
the world, for which I care not, nor for any that is ungrate.” 


There is not room to bring forward others—George 
Goring’s quartermaster, Henry Hexham; Edward Aggas, 
whose version of old La Noué Bras-de-fer was one of the most 
influential of Elizabethan war books ; Thomas Kellie’s Pallas 
Armata, a title plagiarised 50 years later by Dugald Dalgetty 
Turner, the first to number men off by the right ; John Cruso, 
student of Cambridge, indefatigable book-learned compiler of 
military manuals; the two Markhams ; Lupton, Ward and 
Elton, never to speak of Roger Williams or George Monk. 
There might be requisitioned by an anthologist of prefaces 
many more writers like the great 17th century translators of 
foreign historians and the historians in their own right who 
still clung to the doctrine that war does and wars do matter. 
Even then there would be all the others left—the poets, the 
dramatists, the philosophers, the preachers, even the poli- 
ticians. Having gone to the least fruitful source of all and 
having modestly pressed a few feeble claims to inclusion in 
an extensive anthology of prefaces and epistles, this reviewer 
leaves it at that, adding only this: that if some anthologist 
of them does arise, there is one reviewer at least who will not 
be a frothy depraver. ROBERT ANGUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FUTURE OF THE JEWS 


To the Editor of THe Nationat Review. 

S1r,—I have read with interest your Episode on ‘‘ The Future of 
the Jew ” in the June issue of The National Review, but feel it is inadequate 
to the situation in which the survivors of that unhappy race find them- 
selves. 

As you say, anti-Semitic persecution has not ended with the Nazi 
régime. Very disquieting reports are coming in from several of the 
liberated countries. Some thousands of Jewish survivors in Germany 
are without homes or the bare necessities of life, there are hundreds in ’ 
the concentration camps still receiving no organised relief because they are 
stateless—and are even without hope since they have literally nowhere to 
go. Many more are refugees in countries which can no longer keep 
them and are asking them to “ move on.” Where, in heaven’s name, are 
they to move to ? 

The Balfour Declaration, which is now in danger of being scrapped, 
was unreservedly accepted by the Emir Feisal. Colonel Lawrence con- 
sidered it fair and just. And so far from the Arab population having 
suffered as a result of Jewish immigration, its numbers have increased 
and its standard of living has been appreciably raised by the health ser- 
vices and the employment introduced by the newcomers. The Jews 
have reclaimed large tracts of desert land and poisonous swamps at the 
cost of many hundreds of their own lives, and what land they have bought 
has been bought, not confiscated. Is Arab hostility to be wondered at 
when one remembers the violent German propaganda which has been 
going on in the Middle East for over a generation? Are we now to be 
influenced by that propaganda ? It would seem so. 

The Arab has never been persecuted and is in no danger of persecu- 
tion. At least one of his vast territories, Iraq, is crying out for popula- 
tion, so that he has no need of Lebensraum. Why, then, this clamour for 
justice to the Arab rather than to the Jew, who has neither territory nor 
safety, and who is in pitiful need not merely of justice but of all the 
compassion and spiritual and material help it is possible to give him ? 
This being so, I am sure that if Mr. Claude Montefiore were alive to-day 
he would encourage every effort to provide a sanctuary for his people in 
Palestine and have the vast majority of English and continental Jews 
behind him. 

If instead of appeasing Hitler in 1938 we had furthered the Zionist 
cause, millions of Jews might have escaped the unspeakable fate which 
overtook them four years later. It is not too late to help the few sur- 
vivors. But it soon will be. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) EpirH TRITTON. 
SHEPHERD’S CORNER, 
RINGMER, LEWES, SUSSEX. 


July 7, 1945. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
ASPECTS OF THE MAQUIS 


L’ARMEE DES Omsres. By J. Kessel. (Paris (Penguin). 2s. 6d. net.) 
Maguts. By George Millar, D.S.O., M.C. (Heinemann. ros. 6d. net.) 
It will be a long time before the whole history of the various move- 
ments of resistance to German occupation in Europe during the years 
1940-45 will be written. The self-sacrificing life and heroic deeds of the 
‘“‘ maquis,”” the “ onderduikers,” the “‘ Jossinger”” and whatever they 
were called in other countries, will undoubtedly provide much material 
for exciting works of both fact and fiction for some years to come, 
although part of the story will never be published—the part which 
concerns the secret organisation of communications, supplies and 
passenger traffic between this country and the occupied areas of Western 
Europe. This part was extremely important, for, though the staunchness 
and patience of the resisters were the only foundation upon which 
success could rest, it would have failed to gather power, and to grow 
immensely formidable once the Allied armies began advancing into 
occupied territory, without the secret radio and the parachute. Those 
who listened to radio transmissions in various foreign languages over 
the European service of the B.B.C. will often have heard the phrase: 
“now follow special messages,” or words to that effect, and then a 
string of simple phrases such as “ mon portefeuille est plein,” “‘ meglio 
tardi che mai,” and so on; and these were code messages to men hidden 
in backrooms, with the German detection-vans closing in upon their 
station, sending and receiving for dear life, holding on till the last safe 
moment, and sometimes too long, before they hid their sets and decamped 
into the woods. The line of Bavidelaire: ‘‘ La langoureuse Asie et la 
brélante Afrique,” for instance, meant to Major Millar that a “ para- 
chutage ” was to be expected that night on his ground, near the village 
of Vieilley, overlooking the. peaceful river Ognon, north of Besancon ; 
whereupon the maquis of Vieilley was quickly warned, the peasants were 
ordered to bring their push-carts to the woods by night, the fires were 
prepared and the leaders watched till the hum of a four-engined plane 
was heard in the darkness. Then the signal was flashed, the plane dived, 
and out came the parchuted packages of precious arms, explosives and 
bombs, sometimes with officers as well. In such a manner, in fact, the 
author of Magquis had himself been dropped just north of Dijon not long 
before the landings in Normandy. He stayed till the victorious tide had 
washed the Germans right out of his area, was then brought back to 
England, and nobody made much fuss of him when he returned. Now 
he has written the story of his experiences, and his book, which is the 
work of a practised and effective writer, is far more fascinating than most 
novels of adventure. It is also better, being at first hand, than M. Kessel’s 
working-up in fictional form of many stories about the French resistance 
movement which he had gathered. M. Kessel is a well-known writer of 
rather sensational novels ; and although his French “ Penguin” is well 
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worth its price and contains a good many thrills, notably the escape of 
the hero—a staff officer of the resistance—from the rifle range behind a 
barracks where, with some captured comrades, he was given a feeble 
but sporting chance of running behind the butt before the German 
machine-gunners got him, there is a tinge of slightly improbable melo- 
drama over the whole thing. That was my impression when I first read 
L’ Armée des Ombres, and now, having read Maquis twice, the impression 
is confirmed. With all the material for melodrama Major Millar is never 
melodramatic. Perhaps he slightly overdoes the disillusioned Hemingway 
touch at times in alluding to some (apparently) sentimental disaster which 
overtook him when he returned from a prison camp in Italy and was the 
cause of his volunteering to be trained for work behind the lines in 
France, in his somewhat calculated debunking of the training schools for 
saboteurs which he attended in England and the atmosphere of satirical 
detachment which he throws round his description of the “ aquarium ” 
in London where the headquarters worked. But once he gets to France 
he gives us the real thing, a brilliant description of the men with whom 
he had to work and whom he had to lead, of the countryside of which he 
became a familiar, and of the life which a very small part of France—and 
there were thousands of such small parts—lived, both resisters and 
friends of resisters, while the Germans were among them. His one, to 
me, unpardonable omission, is that of any map: to follow the best part 
of the book Michelin sheet 66 is indispensable. Any reader who has it 
should take it out as soon as he reaches Chapter VI, for only thus can 
he follow clearly many of Major Millar’s adventures. 

It would be a pity to spoil the reader’s enjoyment by recounting any 
of these adventures, successful or unsuccessful, here: I will only outline 
the main features. He was landed, bearing the name Emile, one dark night 
in May, 1944, to work under an officer known as Albert who commanded 
an area south of Besancon under a Colonel Morin, known as the “ patron.” 
When he arrives he finds the movement in that area very short of arms 
and explosives and not at all well trained. He takes part in an attack 
with explosives on Mouchard station and in a derailing effort which 
comically failed owing to the success of the former exploit in putting the 
line with which they had tampered out of use. But Albert could not find 
a real job for him, and the existence of living furtively in stuffy back 
rooms and dirt was getting on his nerves when the “ patron,”’ a typical 
officer of the Colonial Army who never took off even his boots to sleep 
—which, as the sequel shows, did not prevent his getting captured and 
beaten up when surprised by the Germans in August—put him in touch 
with another officer called Barthelet, or “‘ Boulaya,” who had been made 
military governor-to-be of Besangon and needed a leader for his two 
maquis bands just north of that city. From the moment Boulaya comes 
in till the author has to leave the maquis of Vieilley the pace and colour 
are magnificent. 

“He looked amazingly healthy, this Boulaya. That was the 
first thing that struck me about him. Healthy and free, somehow. 
Not shut in by fears or inhibitions. And he walked with the devil 
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of a swagger. It was almost a strut, for a middle-aged man. . 
His clothes were appalling, yet he wore them with a rakish air, as 
though they were a flag, as indeed they were. They were the badge 
of his dangerous life. The uniform of a captain of the Resistance.” 
Under Boulaya Major Millar had his full share of the dangerous life, 
but no longer in back rooms and cupboards. He was put in charge of 
two groups, the maquis of Champoux and Vieilley respectively, both 
villages in the narrow hilly strip between the rivers Doubs and Ognon. 
At first the author found his men raw and ill-trained, sadly wanting in 
camp and march discipline, though none wanting in will. He trains 
them in the use of explosives and weapons, he sends or leads them to 
wreck railway points and bridges, bicycles up and down the long ever- 
lasting hills, and gets to know every creature and house in the corner of 
France that he came to love. And it is an open-air life, with a camp in 
the pine trees and the river below where one could bathe or catch fish 
in company with Georges Molle, the best amateur poacher of the district 
who was a pupil of old Phillipon, the best professional poacher, whom 
none could equal with gun or snare. The reader gets to know them all. 
the sulky Buhl, lanky Pointu, the brilliant, talkative Frisé and young 
Philippe, especially after the first exploit, the attack on the two turntables 
outside the main railway station of Besancon. All four were youths of 
the working class, rough, dirty and badly shod, but their enthusiasm and 
their faith in their leader are admirably suggested. There are ups and 
downs, tragedy and comedy, long waits in soaking clothes among sodden 
undergrowth, sudden alarms and close shaves, but one gets the impression 
that our author found it a perfect summer, with the power of the maquis 
steadily growing and the railway battle which they were fighting gradually 
won. And, as he looked out from his cabin up in the woods over the 
valley and saw the “‘ 8.10 voyageur ”’ puff along from Besancon, he felt 
that it was his country. 

“* When I looked out over the thin black line of the railway, then 
the winding willow-fringed Ognon beyond it, and the villages that 
dotted the valley, I was looking at my country. Not at a foreign 
country. At my own country. There was not one of those villages 
in which I had no friends. There was not one of them that was not 
identified and for ever with my life. For the war had given me, if 
only for a few months, this precious thing ; it had made me part of 
the villages and of their fields. . . . I knew which house would 
offer me tart to eat, and which would have the strange, runny, local 
cheese in bowls. Although I do not personally believe in religion, 
I found peace in their village churches, with the tiled onion-shaped 
spires surmounted with fine wrought-iron crosses. And if the only 
services I attended were funeral services for my own comrades, 
then I thought no less of the dead man because I knew the names 
and often the small vices and virtues of the women in the choir, 
and because the saintly-looking acolytes were also very naughty 
little Franc-comtois whom I had seen in the village gutters .. . ” 

This affection for the country and for the people among whom he 
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carried on his dangerous operations—how dangerous can well be seen 
from the stories of the author’s extremely narrow escape when with the 
boy Nono, who was killed, he was surprised on the road by a German 
patrol, and of the bazooka attack on the oil tankers at Roches—is one 
of the most attractive qualities of this story ; for, unlike so many English 
Francophils, Major Millar does not sentimentalise about his comrades, 
who were often difficult to deal with, or about the families who un- 
flinchingly risked death and torture by sheltering him. It obviously 
grieved him when the very success of his operations, as the American 
armies advanced from west and south, not only robbed him of his 
particular job, but led to the growth of the resistance and to flocks of 
vistors from towns and villages to see the chiefs and to arrange collabora- 
tion. It was then that he met Paincheau, a remarkable character, with 
whom he became, as he puts it, a gangster, organising pillage from the 
Germans on an ever increasing scale. Paincheau was a celebrated killer 
and a magnificent robber of supplies from the enemy. Here is his 
description :— 

““ He was a short man, extremely lightly built with the slender 
wrists and ankles and the long bony fingers of a mandarin. His 
features were small and featureless, except that his eyes were the 
soft teapot brown eyes of a woman, and I was to learn that when he 
was disturbed emotionally as he easily was, the eyes would fill with 
tears. His voice was soft and low. It had a tender, purring quality 
that never seemed to vary. . . . He was going a little bald on the 
top of his head, and he wore his hair, which grew in baby curls, 
extremely long and fluffy at the sides of his head, and elongated into 
a pair of enormous side-whiskers. These stretched down below the 
bottoms of his ears and stuck out, stirring gently in the air, on 
either side of his small, sensitive face. The effect was to give an 
unnaturally domed and shining look to his forehead. Among us 
in the Maquis his odd appearance was further exaggerated by the 
fact that he affected slightly foppish, city clothes, except that he 
wore no tie, but had a spotlessly white shirt-collar which hung open 
Byronically to show the base of a hairy neck. His suit was blue, 
with wide trousers and a long square-shouldered coat fitting his 
hips and pinched at the waist by a little belt at the back, and pleats.” 

But this mild-looking man was a leader, with a loathing of Germans 
and of traitors. At his introduction we are given his story of how he 
arrested, questfoned and shot a traitor, a French officer who had sold 
himself for money to the Gestapo and had denounced many of his 
countrymen. And at the end of the same chapter there is the rather 
gruesome account of how Paincheau’s men captured a car from the 
retinue of Laval on his way to Belfort. The occupants of the car were a 
man and a well-dressed woman. They are brought to the little wood 
where such examinations took place, and Paincheau arrives. 

“Two fat wallets and a woman’s handbag lay on a tree-stump. 
As Paincheau looked at the first wallet, an expensive affair in real 
leather and silver, his breath came in a sudden hiss. He whipped 
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round, looking at the two prisoners who sat smoking on a bank, 
And he spat at them one word: ‘ Miliciens !’” 

They had lived and worked “in the rich and gruesome slime” of 
Darnand’s militia, They were made to dig their graves. I will not quote 
the rest, but it is not the best thing to read just before bed-time. Not 
long after this, on August 15, the village of Vieilley was suddenly 
swooped on by the Germans, and the Maquis chiefs were trapped. It 
is an exciting chapter. Nobody but the “ patron,” who behaved im- 
prudently, was captured, but Major Millar and his comrades had to make 
a dash for a sewer up the hill in which they spent many nauseating hours 
crawling in filth. However, his Vieilley days were nearly over, for the 
Maquis was to be moved north of the river and, more important, the long 
awaited line from Baudelaire announced the first parachutage in its area, 
The arrival of a Liberator by night with stores and passengers, the 
collection of the stores and the search later for tell-tale parachutes is 
admirably recounted, and from thence to the end the story becomes a 
little less simple, and somewhat hurried. The author is torn sadly from 
his country bands and has to look after the new arrivals, notably an 
American officer called Bazata to whose enthusiastic character he does 
full justice, to be with them and their radio as long messages were sent 
describing enemy movements to the Americans now within shelling 
distance of the district. The retreating German Army was swarming all 
over it, and German corpses, in increasing numbers, were found in woods 
and beside bridges. One day they got information which it was necessary 
to carry through the German lines at once. The first attempt, in spite of 
the undefeatable Bazata’s energy, failed, after an appalling night in the 
rain. But another time, with Bazata sitting pillion on his powerful motor- 
cycle, the author bounced over a German-occupied bridge and up into 
the arms of the American 3rd Division. Then they had to get back again 
behind the German lines. The end of the story is, therefore, open war, 
not underground, and the cost in French lives and villages was very much 
greater: but the tide swept on, and luckily Vieilley was spared. On his 
last visit, it seemed to the author dark and muddy, almost as impersonal 
as on the day of his arrival. Most of the comrades were in the army, 
Georges Molle was fishing in the river. It was the end. On the aero- 
drome of Ambérieu he. said good-bye to Boulaya and Bazata. He saw 
the former again later, a colonel in a “ pale, rather nasty uniform, with 
wide dark stripes down the sides of the trousers.”- General Koenig made 
a speech. It was the final party in the “‘ aquarium.” 

** Boulaya was presented to Koenig, then he presented me. The 
two of us from Vieilley retreated to an empty corner. Neither of 
us had drinks in our hands. We shook hands and said good-bye. 
There were tears in his eyes.” 

But feminine comfort was waiting for the author outside. Such is 
Major Millar’s story, and such is the nature also of M. Kessel’s narrative, 
telling the dark, dangerous and adventurous side of the resistance move- 
ment, with the ever-present fear of denunciation and torture, about the 
effectiveness of which in extracting secrets neither author makes any 
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bones. But there is another side, that of the thousands of ordinary 
families and citizens, young and old, who neither carried weapons nor 
took to the Maquis but, while carrying on their, ordinary occupations, 
avoided no danger when it came to helping and sheltering the resisters, 
rescuing Allied airmen, or the families of those who had fallen into 
German clutches. Part of all that, as I have shown, will be found in 
Major Millar’s book. Here is another reflection of it, in a story that I 
take from Vrij Nederland, the weekly paper of the Dutch in England. It 
tells how the writer, a journalist, was asked after the liberation of Holland 
to help find the son of a relation. The whole family had been compelled 
to go underground when the hunt for Dutch Jews began. The mother 
and her husband had had to change their address twenty times, and once 
for seventeen months each had had to sleep in a secret bedchamber 
between the floor of an upper room and the ceiling of a lower. But the’ 
child had been taken in charge by the resisters who specialised in saving 
children of Jewish families. The first step was to find the young woman 
who, under the name of “ Eliie,” had worked in the organisation. Though 
believed to have been martyred by the Gestapo, she was found, and 
turned out to be the daughter of a schoolmaster, and her job was to hand 
all the children on to the next link in the chain. Therefore, the searchers 
had to go from link to link, for nobody knew more than a small piece in 
the chain of any child’s history. The hunt took them up to Friesland 
where a commercial traveller had been in charge of the business. He 
lived in a little house, and a great deal of the living-room was taken up 
by an organ on which a hymn-book lay open. But this homely Frisian 
had no idea where the child was, though he remembered his passing 
through his hands, with 200 others. But there was a dyke-watchman 
who might know : he was telephoned to, and soon arrived on a bicycle. 
He knew where the boy was. And finally he was found in the house of 
a very poor widow, who lived in a little village in North Holland, and 
he had been the apple of her eye, he called her “‘ aunty,” and had become 
a thorough country lad, speaking Frisian like a native and singing in the 
church choir. The underground movement had paid her 124 gulden a 
week for his keep: but for that she did not care, all she wanted was 
that the mother should look out for a lodging for her in Amsterdam in 
case she could come and live a little nearer to the boy. 
* They are all simple folk, who did this work out of human love 
and bravery. Their names have never been in the papers. They are 
just dead ordinary people with little organs and hymn-books and a 
Christian calendar on the wall. But they are the steel of the nation, 
unwearable, indestructible, hard and unbending. They don’t worry 
about any renewing or rejuvenation, for just like their ancestors in 
the Eighty Years’ War they hold to the great Truth that was revealed 
many hundred years ago. And therefore have they saved human 
lives, by thousands. Let us humbly confess that we are proud to 
belong to the same people as they.” 
So the Dutch narrator ends his tale. Had it been necessary, we should 
have done the same. Orto WILLIAMS. 
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FREEDOM AND GOVERNMENT 


Law AND Orpers. By C. K. Allen. (Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 119 and 
120, Chancery Lane. 155.) This book is an important study of the 
growth of the Executive and of delegated legislation by the former Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. The “ orders ” to 
which his title refers are those abominations, the Statutory Rules and 
Orders (and others of the same obnoxious breed) with which the public 
have become all too familiar during the war, but which were in fact a 
growing feature of contemporary government long before the war. 
Delegated legislation of this character easily becomes an evil once it is 
concerned with much more than mere forms; but it is an evil of less 
importance than another change which Mr. Allen also discusses—the 
shift of the centre of gravity of government to the Executive and the 
corresponding decline in the réle, influence and authority of Parliament. 
This change has been accelerated during the war, but began long before 
it. It coincides with a steady growth of collectivist legislation and with 
vastly increased functions assumed by the State in practically every field 
of public life. It is reflected in the inordinate growth of ministerial 
offices to a point where, at present, nearly a third of the House of Com- 
mons are members of the Government and therefore bound as their first 
duty to support its conduct over the entire field of policy. The expansion 
of the Executive appears even more strongly in the development and 
enormous growth of the Civil Service, which (taking only the clerical 
staffs in what are called the Civil Offices) increased from 53,500 on 
August 1, 1914, to 148,000 in February, 1918; which had further risen 
from about 300,000 in 1936 to 356,000 in 1937, 376,000 in 1938, and about 
400,000 in 1939; which (perhaps including the Post Office) numbered 
730,000 in the autumn of 1943; and which, including local authority 
employees, probably numbers not much less than 1,000,000 to-day. 

These developments, besides raising many somewhat technical ques- 
tions relating to the reform (or at least the easing) of existing abuses, also 
open a number of major questions. Those which Mr. Allen discusses 
at some length include the boundaries of State action, which have been 
steadily (and in many respects unhealthily) enlarging for at least a century 
past; the initiative, responsibility and authority of Parliament vis-a-vis 
the Executive ; and the ultimate control of the Courts over the scope 
and application of subordinate laws. 

Beyond all these matters loom the great issues of the future of Parlia 
mentary government and the essential and fundamental liberties of the 
subject. As Mr. Allen points out, there grew up in England between 
the wars groups which contemplated respectively a totalitarianism of the 
Right and a totalitarianism of the Left. As regards a totalitarianism of 
the Left, Mr. Allen draws attention to ideas developed by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in a volume of Essays called Problems of a Socialist Government. 
Discussing whether Socialism can come by constitutional methods, Sir 
Stafford Cripps writes that the objective (of the Socialists !) is “ to seize 
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power from the ruling class and transfer it to the people as a whole.” 
Summarising Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Allen continues :— 

The manner in which popular government is to be vindicated 
is that “ from the moment when the Government takes control rapid 
and effective action must be possible in every sphere of the national 
life. . . . The Government’s first step will be to call Parliament 
together at the earliest moment and place before it an Emergency 
Powers Bill to be passed through all its stages on the first day. This 
Bill will be wide enough in its terms to allow all that will be imme- 
diately necessary to be done by ministerial orders. These orders 
must be incapable of challenge in the Courts or in any way except 
in the House of Commons.” All opposition to the Government is 
to be treated as treachery and sabotage. If “the capitalists ”’ did not 
yield, the Government “would be justified in overriding any 
obstruction it found placed in its way. . . . It would probably be 
better and more conducive to the general peace and welfare of the 
country for the Socialist Government to make itself temporarily 
into a dictatorship until the matter could again be put to the test 
at the polls.” ‘ Legislative output” is to be maintained, and in- 
creased, and discussion in the House is to be curtailed, by Statutory 
Rules and Orders. As for any judicial review of them, “‘ this power 
must be taken from the Courts, and the sole right to challenge such 
orders must rest with Parliament. With this alteration a far greater 
bulk of legislative work can be put through by this method than is 
the case even at the present time.” Each year there is to be one 
main Planning and Finance Bill. ‘“ Once this Bill is passed little 
other legislation by Act of Parliament will be required, and such as 
is necessary will be of secondary importance only and will be so 
treated. It will be made impossible, by appropriate resolutions, to 
rediscuss the merits of the Plan once the Plan has been decided upon.” 
Finally, we are told that “it will be impossible to guarantee the 
peacefulness of the change. This must depend upon the action not 
only of the Socialists but of the capitalists too. . . . The decisive 
blow at capitalism must be struck while the people’s mandate is 
fresh and strong. That blow can be delivered constitutionally ; if 
unconstitutional means are used to resist it, those who use uncon- 
stitutional means must not complain if they are met with force.” A 
plainer hint of the concentration camp it is difficult to imagine. 

In view of certain developments in the recent election, we may be 
grateful for Mr. Allen’s reminder of the ideas current in some circles of 
the Left. Quite apart from this, all those seriously concerned with the 
proliferation of State powers and the modern tendency towards the 
tyranny of the Executive ought to read and consider carefully one of 
the clearest and most persuasive of existing books on this vital subject. 
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Norman O’Nem: A Lire or Music. By Derek Hudson. (Quality 
Press. 125. 6d.) The English maker of music in the ‘nineties of last 
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century and in the early years of this century looked out upon a bleak } 
prospect. They were the bad old days for our native composers. It is 
true that Parry, Villiers Stanford and a few others had shaken up the dry 

bones, and that Elgar had flung out a challenge with the Enigma Varia- } 
tions and The Dream of Gerontius, but until then we had been moving 

through an arid wilderness, depending upon the Continent for master- 

pieces. Against this background there was growing up a young student 

of music, Norman O’Neill, son of a painter, G. B. O'Neill, whose 

typically Victorian pictures found much favour in their day. 

Norman O’Neill chose a difficult and precarious career. From 
Frankfort, where he had studied side by side with Balfour Gardiner, 
Percy Grainger, Roger Quilter and Cyril Scott, he came home full of | 
enthusiasm. “ But,’’ he wrote, “ how was one to earn a living ?”’ It was 
not easy in England in those days to get new works performed, whereas | 
at Frankfort “ no sooner was a piece finished than it was played at one 
of the Conservatorium concerts.” We are given a good picture of | 
O’Neill’s early experiences at Frankfort and in England. Fortunately he 
had good friends in Wilhelm Ganz, Alfred Kalisch, and Fuller-Maitland, 
He married, in 1899, Adine Ruckert, whom he met at Frankfort, and 
who later became a pianist of distinction : it was the happiest of unions, 
full of good augury. 

Young O’Neill did fairly well with pupils in piano and harmony. 
Some of his compositions, too, were arousing attention, and the critics 
spoke well of them. An overture, In Autumn, was played under Henry 
Wood at a Promenade Concert in 1901, a year that marked an important 
turning-point, for it was then that O’Neill’s long association with the | 
theatre began. O’Neill wrote the occasional music for Martin-Harvey’s | 
production of After Al/, and this led to O’Neill being commissioned 
whenever Martin-Harvey had a play that called for music. Here, then, 
was the beginning of an extraordinary output of music for the theatre 3) 
between 1901 and 1933 O’Neill composed music for no fewer than 48 
plays, ranging from Shakespeare to Mr. Pickwick. It was all careful, 
finished work ; it was original (though it is possible to detect influences), 
it was imaginative, and it invariably caught the atmosphere of the play) 
for which it was written. In some instances, notably in Mary Rose and] 
The Blue Bird, it became an integral part of the entertainment. Much of} 
it, of course, was ephemeral, and probably exists to-day only in manu- 
script orchestral parts, but some has been printed and published ; and) 
the publishers are indicated at the end of the book. 

In his particular field O’Neill produced work of considerable esthetic’ 
value. We should not overlook his orchestral compositions, his chamber 
music and his choral work and songs. But the theatre was his country, 
and he did much to lift incidental music to a higher level than it had 
hitherto known. One acute critic, Mr. Francis Toye, considered that the 
best music O’Neill wrote was for Lord Dunsany’s plays. O’Neill died 
in 1934 at a comparatively early age. His death robbed us of a charming 
personality and a gifted artist. 


